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Analysis of a Wi-Fi Hotspot Network 


David P. Blinn, Tristan Henderson, David Kotz 
Department of Computer Science, Dartmouth College, Hanover, NH 03755 


Abstract 


Wireless hotspot networks have become increasingly 
popular in recent years as a means of providing Internet 
access in public areas such as restaurants and airports. 
In this paper we present the first study of such a hotspot 
network. We examine five weeks of SNMP traces from 
the Verizon Wi-Fi HotSpot network in Manhattan. We 
find that far more cards associated to the network than 
logged into it. Most clients used the network infrequently 
and visited few APs. AP utilization was uneven and the 
network displayed some unusual patterns in traffic load. 
Some characteristics were similar to those previously ob- 
served in studies of campus WLANs. 


1 Introduction 


In recent years, deployment of Wireless Local Area Net- 
works (WLANs) has boomed as demand for wireless In- 
ternet access grows and IEEE 802.11 technology ma- 
tures. 802.11 WLANs can now be found in offices, 
homes and campuses. One increasingly-popular use 
for 802.11 networking equipment is to provide wire- 
less ‘hotspots’, that is, providing wireless Internet ac- 
cess in popular public places such as airports, shops 
and cafés. An understanding of how these hotspot net- 
works are used can guide network design, hotspot de- 
ployments, and the development of technologies to be 
used on WLANs. 

In this paper we present one of the first studies of a de- 
ployed 802.11 hotspot network. We collected a network 
activity trace lasting approximately five weeks from the 
Verizon Wi-Fi HotSpot network. We analyze the net- 
work in terms of users, Access Points (APs) and traffic, 
and compare some of our findings with those for a col- 
lege campus wireless network and a corporate wireless 
network. 

In the next section, we review related work. In Sec- 
tion 3, we describe the study environment and in Sec- 
tion 4 we describe the tracing methodology. Section 5 
presents the most interesting features of the data and 
compares them to results obtained in previous studies of 
WLAN usage. In Section 6 we formulate our conclu- 
sions. 

2 Background and related work 
Recent studies have characterized wireless network us- 
age in a variety of environments. Tang and Baker studied 


a packet radio network composed of nearly 25,000 radios 
distributed across three major metropolitan areas [10]. 


Balachandran et al. analyzed WLAN usage over three 
days in a conference setting [2]. Kotz and Essien exam- 
ined a college campus wireless network when it was first 
installed in 2001 [7]. Henderson et al. returned to the 
same network after it had matured in 2003/2004 [6]. Two 
other campus WLANs that have been studied include the 
University of North Carolina [4,8] and the University of 
Saskatchewan [9], while Balazinska and Castro analyzed 
usage of a corporate WLAN [3]. 

While hotspots are a popular topic in both the busi- 
ness and research worlds, we are unaware of any other 
papers that examined a deployed hotspot network. Bal- 
achandran et al. examined the challenges facing hotspot 
networks [1], while Verhoosel et al. proposed a generic 
hotspot business model [11]. 


3 The Study Environment 


Network: The Verizon Wi-Fi HotSpot network (VWHN) 
consists of 312 APs distributed around the island of Man- 
hattan.! APs are installed in the ceilings of Verizon- 
owned phone booths. Each AP is a Proxim OriNOCO 
AP-2500 802.11b AP?, enclosed within a weatherproof 
box containing the AP, a DSL modem, a power regulator, 
and an external antenna. APs are connected to the Inter- 
net by a 1.5 Mbps downstream and 768 Kbps upstream 
ADSL connection. In the weatherproof boxes, the APs 
have a maximum range of close to 300 feet but in prac- 
tice, due to environmental interference, an AP’s effective 
Tange is approximately 150 feet. 

Although all APs share the same SSID, the VWHN 
does not support roaming between APs. When moving 
from one AP to another within the network, a user must 
reauthenticate to obtain Internet access at the new AP. 

Users: The VWHN is currently provided solely as 
an amenity service to Verizon Online (VONL) DSL and 
dial- up customers. Customers of these services use their 
VONL username and password to log on to the network. 
As of December 2004, 10,511 unique VONL accounts 
had been used to log on to the VWHN. 

Test accounts were also distributed to Verizon em- 
ployees, who routinely access the network for mainte- 
nance purposes. Although 30 to 40 of these accounts 
exist, fewer than ten were in use during the study pe- 


'A full list of available Verizon Wi-Fi HotSpots organized by region 
is available online at https://www33.verizon.com/wifi/ogin/locations/ 
locations-remote.jsp 

Specifications at 
ap2500/ 


http://www.proxim.com/products/wifi/ap/ 
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riod. Service technicians routinely associate and log 
into the network for maintenance purposes. Their us- 
age, however, tended to skew the distribution of data and 
so we eliminated their cards from the study. A company 
named UDN uses the network to distribute files to elec- 
tronic signs installed above subway entrances. Usage for 
UDN users was also atypical and their data have been 
excluded. 

Authentication, Authorization, and Accounting: To 
obtain Internet access at a Verizon Wi-Fi HotSpot, a user 
must first log into Hotwire, a proprietary hotspot man- 
agement system developed within Verizon. To log in, a 
user first associates to the AP and opens a web browser, 
which is redirected to a web page requesting a user- 
name and password. Access is granted upon submitting 
a valid username and password. Prior to login, an associ- 
ated user’s Authentication, Authorization, and Account- 
ing (AAA) state is considered pending at the AP. After 
login, it is considered valid. A user may also have an un- 
known AAA state before sending any packets to the AP. 
A user in this state is treated as a pending user because 
they have similar access privileges [5]. 

A user may log out by clicking on a logout button pro- 
vided to them at login or have their session terminated 
after 15 minutes of inactivity. In addition, Hotwire auto- 
matically logs out users logged on for over seven hours 
whether or not they are still sending or receiving data. 


4 Methodology 


We used the Simple Network Management Protocol 
(SNMP) to poll APs every 5 minutes from Nov 15, 2004 
to Dec 20, 2004. Polls collected information on users 
including MAC address, AAA State, and bytes sent and 
received. Once received, messages were time-stamped 
using the poller’s clock. Traffic counts were not reset 
by a change in AAA state. A total of 746,397 relevant 
records were logged. 

A 5 minute interval was used to obtain data frequently 
without affecting AP operations. Moreover, entries in the 
AP-2500’s Current Subscribers table are removed after 
approximately 10 to 11 minutes of inactivity. A 5 minute 
poll interval ensures that we observe most users associ- 
ating to APs. In the results that follow, we round down 
when calculating session lengths — if a user i is seen at 
times fo, t}, but not at f2, we assume that their session 
began at fo and ended at t). 

During the study period, 282 of the 312 polled APs 
responded. The remaining 30 APs failed to respond be- 
cause of technical difficulties. 

There are four holes in the data caused by crashes 
in the data collection process: Nov. 17 to Nov. 19 (41 
hours), Nov. 24 to Nov. 29 (118 hours), Dec. 4 to Dec. 5 
(43 hours), and Dec. 5 to Dec. 6 (18 hours). In the follow- 
ing results, per-day and per- hour statistics exclude days 


and hours for which only partial data is available. To 
build the most complete picture of the network possible, 
however, data for these incomplete time periods were 
taken into account when calculating statistics for the en- 
tire trace period. When considering quantities summed 
over the period of the trace, note that these numbers 
would be higher if the data were complete. 


Users were not informed that the study was being 
performed. To protect privacy, individual users were 
not tracked, even though this may have been possible 
through tracking VONL accounts. To further protect pri- 
vacy, to be consistent with prior similar studies, and be- 
cause a VONL account does not necessarily equate with 
a distinct user, MAC addresses were treated as corre- 
sponding to individuals. 


4.1 Definitions 


AAA State: The Authentication, Authorization, and Ac- 
counting state of a card at a given AP. A card may have a 
valid, pending, or unknown state. A card has an unknown 
state before sending any packets to the AP [5]. Hereafter, 
we use the term pending to describe both the pending and 
unknown states because cards with these states have sim- 
ilar access privileges and we treated them as the same. 


Card: A wireless NIC, identified by MAC address. 


Valid Card: A card in a valid AAA state during a given 
time period at a given AP. If no period is specified, the 
period of the entire trace is implied. Valid cards have 
unrestricted access to the Internet at the AP where they 
are valid. 


Pending Card: A card in a pending AAA state during a 
given time period at a given AP. Pending cards have In- 
ternet access limited to certain VWHN-related websites. 
A valid card is not guaranteed to be seen as pending even 
though it must have been pending at some point prior to 
login. Note that the set of pending cards is not disjoint 
from the set of valid cards. 


Session: A session begins with the appearance of a card 
at an AP in a given AAA state (valid or pending), and 
ends when the card is either no longer at the AP or when 
the card changes AAA state. 

Active AP: An active AP is an AP to which one or more 
cards are associated (regardless of the cards’ AAA state) 
during a given time period. 

Valid AP: An AP at which one or more associated cards 
was seen with a valid AAA state during a given time pe- 
riod. 

Pending Traffic: Traffic generated by pending sessions. 
Valid Traffic: Traffic generated by valid sessions. 
Inbound: Traffic sent by the AP to the card. 


Outbound: Traffic sent by the card to the AP. 
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5 Results 


Over the 36-day trace period (which includes 22 com- 
plete days of data), we gathered 746,397 SNMP records. 
We saw 26,925 total cards, of which 1,682 were valid 
at one point in the trace. We summarize our results 
in a manner that facilitates comparing the VWHN with 
WLANs studied in other environments. In addition, we 
investigate usage characteristics of the VWHN that differ 
from previously studied networks. 


5.1 Users 


For a WLAN such as Verizon’s, understanding the user is 
critical to building and maintaining a successful network. 

Card Activity: Patterns in the number of valid cards 
for each day of the study strongly mirror the number of 
pending cards on the network for each day of the study 
(Figure 1), Some users have multiple sessions in a day, 
and so we observe approximately twice as many sessions 
as cards. 


Figure 1: Cards and sessions per day. The cards and sessions 
for a day appear just to the right of its tic mark. Blank spaces 
represent holes in the data. Sundays are labeled. The x-axis is 
on a logscale. 

10000 
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A puzzling question is raised by the small number of 
valid cards (1,682) in comparison to total cards (26,925) 
seen during the trace. Why did so many cards associate 
to Verizon APs but not log in (and attain a valid AAA 
state)? Perhaps some users are simply curious and se- 
lect the VWHN SSID when they see it is an available 
network, or perhaps some clients’ wireless networking 
management utilities chose to automatically associate to 
the network. 

A median of 13% of the valid card population and 10% 
of the pending card population appear on any given day. 
A much larger portion of the user population appears 
daily on college [7,6] and corporate campus WLANs [3]. 
It appears that the VWHN is made up of many of what 
Balazinska and Castro term “locations visited occasion- 
ally” rather than “primary places of work” [3]. 

More cards are seen during the work-week than dur- 
ing weekends with the weekly trend for pending cards 
closely resembling that for valid cards (although Figure 2 


shows both valid and pending cards on the same plot to 
save space, both valid and pending cards follow similar 
trends). 


Figure 2: Active and pending cards per day of the week. The 


curve shows the mean and the bars show the standard deviation. 
= Valid cards —— 
Pendng cares 


Vali cards 








As with other wireless networks studied, Verizon’s 
network displays a strong diurnal usage pattern (Fig- 
ures 3-4). This is true for both valid and pending cards, 
though pending cards show greater variation in number 
during the busiest hours of the day. The higher numbers 
for pending cards during the morning commuting hours 
might reflect devices automatically associating as people 
go to work but before they begin to use the network. The 
number of pending cards on the network late at night is 
still much larger than the number of valid cards. This 
makes it seem unlikely that the large number of pending 
cards is a result of curious users. It is hard to imagine 
hundreds of curious users attempting to log onto an un- 
familiar network late at night and in the early morning. 


Figure 3: Active valid cards per hour. The curve shows the 


mean and the bars show the standard deviation. 
%0 
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Mobility: A benefit of wireless networking is that it 
can enable mobility; users are not tied to a particular 
location by network cabling. But the opportunity for 
mobility does not necessarily mean that users will move 
around. Balazinska and Castro [3] define a user’s home 
location as the AP at which a user spends more than 
50% of his or her total time on the network. Adopting 
this definition, 95.72% of valid users had a home loca- 
tion, and 98.34% of pending users had a home location. 
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Figure 4: Active pending cards per hour. The curve shows the 
mean and the bars show the standard deviation. 
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A Wilcoxon Mann-Whitney test on the distributions of 
time spent at the most visited AP across valid and pend- 
ing cards is significant at the 1% level: more pending 
cards spend most of their time at a single AP than do 
valid cards. 

23.66% of valid users and 26.93% of pending users 
visited more than one AP. Of these users that visited 
more than one AP, 81.91% of valid users and 93.84% 
of pending users had home locations. 

In terms of home locations, the mobility of users of 
Verizon’s WLAN more resembles that of users of a col- 
lege campus WLAN [6] than that of users of a corporate 
WLAN [3]. APs in the Verizon network, however, are 
more geographically isolated from the rest of the APs in 
the network than APs in acampus WLAN. A card at one 
AP has to travel a long distance to reach another. This 
distance might be a cause of the high percentage of cards 
with home locations. 

Sessions: The elbows in the distributions of valid and 
pending sessions (Figures 5-6) reflect the usage drops 
seen on weekends (Figure 1). 


Figure 5: Valid sessions per day, distribution across days. 
Maximum: 390. Median: 346. 
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Valid sessions tend to be longer than pending sessions 
(Figure 7), with 45.74% of valid sessions and 12.09% of 
pending sessions lasting more than one hour. A log-log 
CCDF of the valid session durations (Figure 9(a)) indi- 
cates that session durations appear to fit a power law or 
Pareto distribution. The knee in the valid session distri- 


Figure 6: Pending sessions per day, distribution across days. 
Maximum: 6468. Median: 5596. 
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Figure 7: Session durations in hours, distribution across ses- 
sions. Maximums: 336 hours (valid), 334 hours (pending). 
Medians: 49 minutes (valid), 5.6 minutes (pending). 
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bution is caused by the fact that users are automatically 
logged out after seven hours (a user might appear to have 
a session longer than seven hours by quickly logging 
back in before the next SNMP poll). Considering only 
those sessions that last longer than seven hours, maxi- 
mum likelihood estimation finds that they fit a Pareto dis- 
tribution with a shape parameter k = 1.42 (Figure 9(b)). 
This is remarkably close to the session duration distribu- 
tion observed on a campus WLAN [8], where a biPareto 
distribution is found to fit, with the long tail having a 
shape parameter of 1.37. We do not attempt to fit a bi- 
Pareto distribution to our data, as it is inaccurate at lower 
session durations due to the five-minute SNMP poll pe- 
riod, which means that short sessions are omitted from 
our dataset. We also find that pending session durations 
fit a Pareto distribution (data not shown here). 


5.2. Access Points 


We had 282 APs respond to SNMP polls. We now look 
in detail at the AP statistics. 

Activity: Examining AP activity over the course of the 
trace, some APs see many cards while others see rela- 
tively few (figure not shown). 

In testing for linear correlation (Figure 9), the propor- 
tion of variation in valid cards that is explained by the 
linear regression of valid cards on pending cards (r7) is 
only 0.391. In other words, a device’s association with 
Verizon’s WLAN poorly correlates with the likelihood 
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Figure 8: Log-log CCDF (Complementary Cumulative Distri- 
bution Function) of valid session durations. 
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(a) CCDF of all valid ses- 
sion durations. The linear 
trend shows that the data 
appears to fit a power law. 
The knee indicates the 7 
hour automatic logout. 


(b) CCDF of session dura- 
tions longer than 7 hours. 
The solid line shows a fitted 
Pareto distribution. 


Figure 9: Scatterplot of pending cards at an AP and valid cards 
at an AP. 
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of that device actually using the WLAN. Perhaps this re- 
flects an uneven distribution of VONL customers around 
the city. Or it might be that an AP’s surroundings play a 
role in determining whether or not someone able to take 
advantage of the network will do so. Further investiga- 
tion of the data shows that the greatest number of pend- 
ing cards was seen at APs in the Midtown area, a mostly 
business district, while valid cards were heaviest at APs 
in the Upper West Side, a residential area. 


Busiest periods: The hotspot APs were not particu- 
larly busy, even during peak usage periods. The greatest 
number of simultaneous valid sessions ever hosted by an 
AP was 7, whereas the most cards ever simultaneously 
associated to an AP was 24. The most valid cards seen 
by an AP during a day was 10, and the most pending 
cards ever seen by an AP during a day was 106. On the 
Dartmouth campus, in contrast, the maximum simultane- 
ous users on one AP is 89, and the maximum cards seen 
on an AP in a single day is 40S. 


Traffic: Most APs see little traffic, but several see sig- 
nificant amounts (Figure 10). This pattern is similar to 
the traffic pattern across APs on a college campus [7, 6] 


with APs handling traffic more unevenly than on a cor- 
porate WLAN [3]. 


Figure 10: Average daily traffic (GB), distribution across APs 
(CDF truncated at 1GB). Maximums: 1.56 GB (valid), 36.5 
MB (pending); Medians: 4.6 MB (valid), 0.5 MB (pending). 
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5.3 Traffic 


Over the course of the trace, the network handled 281 GB 
of total traffic, of which 196 GB (69.9%) was inbound 
and 85 GB (30.1%) was outbound. 

Pending Traffic: Pending traffic was mostly inbound 
(83.23%) although there are high outbound loads on 
some days (Figure 11). Pending traffic accounted for 
only 2.07% of total traffic. But this small percent- 
age still totaled a median of 0.29 GB each day, which 
could become expensive for a hotspot provider who is 
paying for upstream bandwidth that is being consumed 
by non-customers (i.e., pending cards). Hotwire access 
logs show that HTTP requests from automated processes 
(e.g., Windows Update) being redirected to the Hotwire 
login page generated much of the pending traffic. 


Figure 11: Daily pending traffic (GB), distribution across days. 
Maximums: (outbound) 0.27, (inbound) 0.53, (total) 0.80; Me- 
dians (outbound) 0.03, (inbound) 0.26, (total) 0.29. 
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Valid Traffic: Valid traffic accounted for the majority 
of traffic, with 275.42 GB of valid traffic seen during the 
course of the trace period. Traffic per day varied mod- 
erately during days of the trace (Figure 12). The busiest 
5% of valid cards accounted for 85.52% of total traffic 
and 95.08% of outbound traffic. Even on its busiest day 
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(25.50 GB), the network did not approach the average 
traffic loads observed on a college campus network (400 
GB) [6]. Considering traffic per user, however, the av- 
erage daily traffic per valid card (62.4 MB) approached 
that of the Dartmouth network (71.2 MB). This is inter- 
esting considering that hotspot users are limited by the 
capacity of the DSL connections. 


Figure 12: Daily valid traffic (GB), distribution across days. 
Maximums: (outbound) 10.15, (inbound) 15.49, (total) 25.64; 
Medians (outbound) 2.60, (inbound) 7.06, (total) 9.66. 
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Examining valid traffic by hour, there are two peaks 
during the day: one in the early afternoon and one in the 
late evening (Figure 13). This pattern does not echo the 
strong diurnal pattern for valid cards shown in Figure 3. 
Though the midday peak corresponds with that in Fig- 
ure 3, the high volume of traffic near midnight (partic- 
ularly the spikes at 11 PM and 2AM) are striking. The 
spike at 10 AM is also odd, and was caused by an outlier: 
one user at a single AP on a single day. 


Figure 13: Average hourly valid traffic (GB) by hour. 
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6 Conclusions and Future Work 


This paper presents the first analysis of a production 
802.11 hotspot network. We examine five weeks of 
SNMP traces from the Verizon Wi-Fi HotSpot network 
in Manhattan. We find that most users access the net- 
work infrequently, but daily, weekly, and hourly trends 
still emerge. Far more cards associate to the network 
than log in, and it is difficult to explain why. The vast 


majority of cards spend most of their time at a single AP, 
and few cards even visit more than one AP. 

APs vary widely in their utilization. Most APs were 
active on any given day, but fewer saw a login. The num- 
ber of cards that associated to an AP is a poor predictor 
of the number of users that logged in. 

Most network traffic was caused by valid sessions and 
in particular by fewer than 5% of valid users. Traffic 
varied across days and exhibited unusual hourly charac- 
teristics. 

We intend to look further into similarities between the 
hotspot network data and previously-collected campus 
datasets. Hotspot data is somewhat harder to obtain than 
campus WLAN data, and our conclusions in this study 
we were limited by the absence of data concerning what 
users were actually doing on the network along with the 
coarse granularity of SNMP polls. It would be useful 
to understand what aspects of a hotspot network can be 
simulated or modeled using campus WLAN data. 
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Abstract 


The current state of the art in evaluating applications and com- 
munication protocols for ad hoc wireless networks involves ei- 
ther simulation or small-scale live deployment. While larger- 
scale deployment has been performed, it is typically costly and 
difficult to run under controlled circumstances. Simulation al- 
lows researchers to vary system configurations such as MAC 
layers and routing protocols. However, it requires the dupli- 
cation of application, operating system, and network behav- 
ior within the simulator. While simulation and live deploy- 
ment will clearly continue to play important roles in the de- 
sign and evaluation of mobile systems, we present MobiNet, a 
third point in this space. In MobiNet, the communication of 
unmodified applications running on stock operating systems is 
subject to the real-time emulation of a user-specified wireless 
network environment. MobiNet utilizes a cluster of emulator 
nodes to appropriately delay, drop or deliver packets in a hop 
by hop fashion based on MAC-layer protocols, ad hoc routing 
protocols, congestion, queuing, and available bandwidth in the 
network. MobiNet infrastructure is extensible, facilitating the 
development and evaluation of new MAC layers, routing pro- 
tocols, mobility and traffic models. Our evaluations show that 
MobiNet emulation is scalable and accurate while executing 
real code, including video playback. 


1 Introduction 


Wireless mobile systems have become increasingly pop- 
ular in the past few years. Of particular interest has been 
the proliferation of ad-hoc wireless networking where 
mobile nodes form peer relationships with one another 
to relay information through the network. 

One key challenge in this area is evaluating these pro- 
tocols and applications in a scalable and accurate man- 
ner. It is difficult and costly to deploy development soft- 
ware on a large number of real mobile nodes. Further, 
live deployment makes it difficult to obtain reproducible 
results. To overcome these limitations, researchers have 
developed simulation engines to mimic the behavior of 
mobile systems by modeling packet loss, queuing de- 


lays and MAC-layer behavior. Application code is typ- 
ically re-written to conform to the simulation environ- 
ment. This approach requires increased development ef- 
fort and also leads to loss in accuracy as the behavior of a 
unmodified application running over a real OS, network 
stack and hardware is lost. Finally, accurate simulation 
environments face significant scalability limitations, of- 
ten topping out at a few tens of mobile wireless hosts. 

MobiNet is an emulation environment designed to 
overcome some of the accuracy and scalability chal- 
lenges in mobile evaluation. The goal of our work is 
to allow users to evaluate the behavior of their wireless 
systems under a range of conditions in a controlled, re- 
producible environment. System aspects that we would 
like to allow users to control include MAC layers, routing 
protocols, mobility patterns and traffic models. Mobi- 
Net supports flexible deployment of the above models, 
thereby allowing researchers to study and improve the 
performance of wireless applications and protocols. 

To support the above types of experiments, we de- 
signed MobiNet to emulate a target mobile network on a 
scalable LAN cluster with gigabit interconnect, enabling 
researchers to deploy unmodified IP-based software and 
subject it to faults, varying network conditions, differ- 
ent routing protocols, and MAC layer implementations. 
Edge nodes running user-specified OS and application 
software are configured at the IP-layer to route packets 
through one or more MobiNet core nodes that cooperate 
to subject the traffic to the bandwidth, interference pat- 
terns, congestion, and loss profile of the target network 
topology. 

We must address several key challenges to successfully 
emulate large-scale multi-hop wireless networks. Behav- 
ior of MAC layer (e.g. various flavors of 802.11) sig- 
nificantly impacts the performance of wireless networks. 
Node mobility plays an important role in wireless envi- 
ronments. Ad hoc routing protocols are critical for relay- 
ing packets. Therefore our emulation supports: i) vari- 
ous MAC layers ii) routing protocols iii) node movement 
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patterns. Each of the above layers must be deployed in 
a modular manner, allowing users flexibility and control 
over their experiments. Further, we would like to struc- 
ture our emulation in a scalable, accurate and extensible 
manner. Our scalability tests show that a single MobiNet 
core can forward up to 89,000 packets per second. Us- 
ing just one MobiNet core and 2 physical edge nodes, we 
have been able to emulate a 200-node topology, forward- 
ing application packets in real time. Along with scalabil- 
ity, MobiNet also provides good accuracy. We validated 
our MAC and routing protocols against other simulators 
and found that our results compared favorably with those 
obtained from ns2. We also present results from running 
unmodified binaries (video playback) that demonstrate 
the power and flexibility of our system. 

The remainder of this paper is organized as follows: 
Section 2 describes the details of the MobiNet frame- 
work. We briefly describe MobiNet’s accuracy and scal- 
ability in section 3. Section 4 describes our experiences 
in deploying real unmodified applications over MobiNet. 
We discuss related work in section 5 and present our con- 
clusions in section 6. 


2 The MobiNet Framework 











Figure 1: MobiNet Architecture 


We borrowed some basic design principles from the 
publicly available ModelNet [10], an emulation environ- 
ment for wired and static networks. However, Mobi- 
Net required a complete reimplementation of the system 
given the inherent differences between wired and wire- 
less networks. The MobiNet architecture is composed of 
edge nodes and core nodes as shown in Figure 1. Edge 
nodes in MobiNet can run arbitrary architectures and op- 
erating systems and could even be a combination of dif- 
ferent devices such as laptops, PDAs, etc. Our current 
experiments have been performed on edge nodes run- 
ning linux. They run native IP stacks and function as 
they would in real environments with the exception that 
they are configured to route IP traffic through MobiNet 
cores. MobiNet core nodes run a modified version of 
FreeBSD to emulate topology-specific and hop-by-hop 
network characteristics. 

Target applications run on edge nodes as they would in 
a real setting. However, to decrease the number of client 
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Figure 2: MobiNet Modules 


(edge) machines required for large-scale evaluations, our 
architecture allows for Virtual Edge Nodes (VNs). VNs 
enable the multiplexing of multiple application instances 
on a single client machine, each with its own unique 
IP address. Since MobiNet clients use internal IP ad- 
dresses (10.*), the number of clients that can be multi- 
plexed onto an edge node is not limited by IP address 
space limitations, but rather by the amount of computa- 
tional resources ( e.g. threads, memory) that the target 
application uses. All VNs are configured to route their 
traffic through one of the cores. The MobiNet cores em- 
ulate wireless network behavior at multiple layers while 
eventually routing packets to the edge node hosting the 
destination VN. 

Emulation at the core involves capturing node move- 
ment patterns, dynamic routing, and MAC layer effects 
such as collisions and capture. To this end, we have a 
mobility module, routing module and MAC layer mod- 
ule in the MobiNet core. The physical layer also plays 
an important role in wireless networks, hence we have 
support for free space propagation model and two-ray 
ground reflection model[1]. By dividing mobile emu- 
lation behavior under functional lines, MobiNet’s mod- 
ules are more easily developed and replaced. This al- 
lows experiments to use different combinations of mod- 
ules, leading to a more flexible and powerful emulation 
framework. Figure 2 depicts the interactions between 
the different modules in MobiNet. The mobility model 
is implemented as a user level application that down- 
loads new node movement files into MobiNet core’s ker- 
nel at user specified time intervals. The routing module 
uses this information to find new routes when existing 
routes become stale. Once a packet enters the system, 
it is handed up by the ipfw module in the FreeBSD ker- 
nel to the MobiNet module. The routing module within 
MobiNet is now responsible for finding a path in order 
to send this packet to its destination. The path is ba- 
sically a list of nodes through which the packet has to 
traverse before reaching its destination. Once the path 
has been obtained, the MAC-layer module emulates the 
packet according to the specified attributes of each pipe 
in the path. Pipes in MobiNet correspond to the trans- 
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mission capacity of their associated nodes. The packet 
traverses through every intermediate node’s pipe, thereby 
being subjected to queuing delays and congestion at ev- 
ery node. Once the packet successfully reaches the last 
hop in the path, the packet is sent to the virtual node 
hosting the packet’s destination. Thus, transmitting a 
packet from source A to destination B via nodes C, D, 
and E will involve sending the packet through pipes A, 
C, D and E before finally relaying it to destination B. 
Each pipe maintains a drop-tail queue for storing pack- 
ets that need to be transmitted from the corresponding 
node. All attributes of pipes such as bandwidth, queue 
size and loss rate are user-configurable and can be down- 
loaded into the core’s kernel using the sysctl function call 
in FreeBSD. 

MobiNet emulation is a three step operation: topol- 
ogy creation, assignment of VNs and pipes to hosts and 
cores respectively, and application execution. A user cre- 
ates a desired topology, MobiNet distributes pipes asso- 
ciated with each node in the topology across the cores to 
distribute emulation load, assigns VNs in our emulated 
topology to edge nodes, and configures and executes the 
applications in the MobiNet emulation framework. We 
now describe each of MobiNet’s modules in more detail. 
2.1 Mobility 
The mobility module is a user-level application that gen- 
erates various node positions and neighbor lists consist- 
ing of nodes within a node’s transmission range. This 
information is downloaded in real time into the kernel of 
the MobiNet cores at regular user-specified intervals. Al- 
ternatively, we could calculate these positions and neigh- 
bor lists in real time within the core’s kernel. Doing so, 
however, would cause significant overhead since floating 
point operations would be required in the kernel. 

One interesting parameter in MobiNet’s emulation is 
that of the interval used to refresh node positions within 
the core’s kernel. If the interval is too high, valuable ker- 
nel processing is wasted in reading new node coordinates 
for values that have changed little. If it is too low, it leads 
to inaccurate results. MobiNet attempts to bridge the gap 
between kernel performance and accuracy by choosing 
an interval value that provides good performance and ac- 
curate results under a wide variety of emulations. We 
found that setting the node position refresh rates to 0.5 
seconds provides good results for our test scenarios, with 
node velocities up to 20 m/s. We stress that the refresh 
interval is user configurable and node coordinates can be 
downloaded into the kernel at a much lower granularity. 

Our current mobility application supports the random 
waypoint mobility model described in [1], though Mobi- 
Net can use arbitrary movement models. In our appli- 
cations, users specify the topology size, the duration of 
the experiment, the maximum speed of nodes, the move- 
ment pause time, and the interval of the desired output. 


The mobility application creates time-indexed movement 
files that include the current positions of each node and 
the neighbor lists for each node. These movements files 
can be read by the MobiNet core during the execution of 
the experiment. 
2.2 MAC Layer Emulation 
Our modular emulation approach is amenable to a wide 
range of models for the MAC layer. We implemented our 
MAC layer based on IEEE’s 802.11 standard specifica- 
tion for RTS-CTS-Data-ACK in MobiNet. The details of 
our implementation are described in [5]. The physical 
layer plays an important role in the performance and en- 
ergy consumption of mobile and wireless systems. The 
free space model and the two-ray model predict the re- 
ceived power as a deterministic function of distance [1]. 
Our physical link model supports free space propagation 
and two-ray ground reflection model [1]. Power level 
at which packets are received determines if one or both 
packets are dropped due to noise or if one packet is cap- 
tured by the other. 
2.3 Dynamic Routing 

As with all other MobiNet modules, the routing layer is 
implemented as a pluggable module in the FreeBSD ker- 
nel. The MobiNet core makes a call to this routing mod- 
ule to retrieve paths for the packets that it receives. We 
have implemented the Dynamic Source Route (DSR) [3] 
protocol in the MobiNet core. While we chose DSR in 
our current implementation, DSR can be replaced with 
any other ad-hoc routing protocol such as AODV [8], 
DSDV [9], or TORA [7]. Our generic design and the 
fact that each component in MobiNet is pluggable and 
not dependent on other components enable us to imple- 
ment a broad range of routing modules in the kernel with 
relative ease. Detailed implementation is described in 


[5]. 


3 Evaluation 


In this section, we briefly describe our experiences us- 
ing MobiNet for evaluating ad hoc wireless applications. 
Our evaluation focused on testing MobiNet for scalabil- 
ity as well as accuracy. 

We have written and tested a simple application in na- 
tive TCP/IP and in the ns2 network simulator to enable 
comparisons between MobiNet emulation and ns2 sim- 
ulation. The application establishes simple constant bit 
rate (CBR) streams between senders and receivers using 
UDP. Each sender sends data to exactly one receiver. Our 
CBR communications consists of 64-byte packets sent 
from each node (sender) at the rate of 4 packets per sec- 
ond. While it is impossible to guarantee that both ver- 
sions function identically, the simplicity of our test ap- 
plication leads to it exhibiting very similar behavior in 
both environments. Using this application, we have ex- 
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ecuted a number of experiments to evaluate the perfor- 
mance, scalability, and accuracy of the different modules 
in MobiNet. The goal of our accuracy and routing over- 
head tests were to reproduce the experiments described 
in [1]. 

In all of our experiments, MobiNet edge nodes con- 
sisted of Pentium 4 2.0 GHz PCs with 512 MB memory 
running linux version 2.4.2. We use a single Pentium 3 
dual processor with 2 GB memory supporting FreeBSD 
version 4.5 as our MobiNet core. Our experiments on 
ns2 were conducted on a machine similar to our edge 
nodes. MobiNet provides various packet statistics that 
enable us to determine the number of packets sent, pack- 
ets dropped due to MAC collision, and other useful met- 
rics. Likewise, we make use of ns2 trace files to extract 
these metrics. 

With our mobility application, we simulated random 
waypoint mobility using various seeds and pausetime 
values, resulting in different movement patterns. For 
most of our experiments, we specified a neighbor-refresh 
interval of 0.5 seconds. We found that our interval of 0.5 
seconds gives us comparable results with lower intervals 
such as 0.2 seconds and also with the continuous move- 
ment pattern that ns2 supports. 

3.1 Core Performance 
One of the experiments we have executed, tested the abil- 
ity of the MobiNet core to process packets. The goal was 
to find the number of packets per second the MobiNet 
core router could emulate without saturation. 

The setup comprised of 200 VNs that were distributed 
across 2 edge nodes (100 virtual IP addresses mapped to 
each edge node). We disabled the mobility module to 
decrease the overhead due to DSR. Thus DSR is invoked 
only once for a source-destination combination. Once a 
route to a particular destination has been found by the 
routing module, the route does not change. A sender ap- 
plication was associated with every VN on one edge ma- 
chine, while a listener was associated with every VN on 
the other edge machine. Each sender application sent 64- 
byte UDP packets at a constant bit rate to a specific lis- 
tener, thereby accounting for 100 flows from the sender 
edge machine to the lister edge machine. Each source 
sent packets in exactly 1 hop to exactly one destination 
which was also the node’s sole neighbor. Thus, there 
were no packet collisions. We also set the DIFS and SIFS 
values in the 802.11 specifications to zero as the goal 
was to gauge the maximum number of packets that could 
be sent through a single MobiNet core. MobiNet core 
runs with a clock resolution of 10Khz, meaning that we 
are able to accurately emulate each packet hop to within 
0.1 ms accuracy. Even for end-to-end path lengths of 10 
hops, packet transmission delays are accurate to within 1 
ms, sufficient for our target wireless scenarios, especially 
when considering end-to-end transmission, propagation, 


and queuing delays. This accuracy holds up to and in- 
cluding the peak emulation rate because MobiNet’s emu- 
lation runs at the kernel’s highest priority level. We mea- 

















CPU Pkts/sec Pkts/sec Pkts/sec 
utilization] forwarded | forwarded | forwarded 
at core for | hop | for3 hops | for 5 hops 
50% 43.5K 25K 16K 

10% 63.5K 38K 23K 

90% 78K 47K 30K 
100% 89K 50K 35K 




















Table 1: Forwarding capacity at the Core 


sured throughput in terms of packets per second and CPU 
utilization at the core for different packet sending rates. 
We ran similar tests but with different topologies, so that 
each packet from the sender must traverse 3 hops and 5 
hops respectively before reaching the destination. Again, 
we ensured that there were no collisions and nodes just 
had their communication partners as their neighbors. As 
the number of hops increased, we found that the total 
number of packets that the core could forward per sec- 
ond decreased as it now had to perform more work per 
packet. We summarize our results in Table 1. 

3.2 MAC layer and routing accuracy 
Validating the behavior of our MAC layer implemen- 
tation is difficult as no known emulation or simulation 
technique can accurately predict the bit error rates or 
radio interference under arbitrary deployment scenarios. 
To gain some baseline confidence in the accuracy of our 
802.11 MAC model, we conduct micro-benchmarks to 
compare MobiNet’s MAC layer performance with that 
of ns2 for a variety of topologies and packet transmis- 
sion rates. Since the packet transmission rate is depen- 
dent upon the timing and rate of collisions, we hypoth- 
esize that if MobiNet and ns2 deliver the same packet 
throughput under a range of conditions, the packet col- 
lision and backoff behavior is likely to be similar. We 
experimented with several topologies and packet sending 
rates. For each of our topologies, we found that MobiNet 
and ns2 had similar packet delivery ratio. Our detailed 
results for different topologies are described in [5]. 

The next step was to validate routing accuracy in our 
emulator. We achieved this by comparing experimental 
results obtained from MobiNet to that from ns2 for our 
simple CBR communication. We used the 802.11 MAC 
protocol and DSR implementations available in ns2. Us- 
ing our mobility model, we generated movement files 
that were used by ns2 and MobiNet. We varied the max- 
imum speed and pause time in our experiments and for 
each of the above, we found that MobiNet’s packet de- 
livery ratio matches that of ns2. We also compared the 
number of control packets transmitted by our DSR im- 
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plementation with that of ns2 in the above experiments 
and again found that MobiNet compared favorably with 
ns2. Again the experiments and results are described in 
[5]. All the above tests helped validate the MAC and 
routing accuracy of our emulator. 

3.3 Scalability 
Given the accuracy of our emulation experiments, we 
next consider the scalability of our emulation environ- 
ment. One of the main benefits of MobiNet over using 
a simulator such as ns2 is experiments can be run in re- 
altime. Simulators that do not run in realtime have an 
advantage that however complex the experiment, it even- 
tually completes. On the other hand emulators that run 
in realtime find the load too great at some stage. How- 
ever, for typical experiments, MobiNet is capable of for- 
warding up to 89,000 packets per second and thus has a 
distinct advantage over ns2 with respect to time taken to 
complete experiments upto this capacity. 

To quantify this benefit, we compare the time required 
to run experiments in ns2 and MobiNet as a function of 
numbers of CBRs. We used a 200 node topology with 
nodes distributed randomly in a 3000 meter by 600 me- 
ter rectangle (resulting in the same node density as our 
previous experiments). For MobiNet, the 200 nodes were 
distributed across 2 MobiNet edge nodes. The ns2 exper- 
iments were run on a single machine with the same con- 
figuration as the MobiNet edge node. We disabled node 
mobility in this case to reduce the overhead due to find- 
ing routes with DSR. Here, DSR only needs to find routes 
to destinations once (at the start of the experiment). We 
varied the number of CBR sources from 10 to 40, with 
each sender once again transmitting 64-byte packets at 
the rate of 4 packets per second. Each node sent a total 
of 1200 packets. Figure 3 shows the computation time 
necessary to execute the experiment for MobiNet emu- 
lation and ns2 simulation. This is the time it takes for 
the experiment to complete multiplied by the number of 
machines used in the experiment. In real time, this ex- 
periment takes 5 minutes, as it takes each CBR source 
300 seconds to transmit its share of packets. As a result, 
MobiNet using 3 machines (2 edges and | core) emu- 
lates the experiment in 15 minutes. In contrast, ns2 sim- 
ulation time of the experiment increases linearly with the 
number of CBR nodes. In the case of 40 nodes transmit- 
ting, the ns2 simulation lasted 134.5 minutes, compared 
to MobiNet’s 15-minute emulation. 


4 Deploying Real Applications 


In this section we demonstrate the utility and general- 
ity of our infrastructure by deploying and evaluating real 
unmodified code, a video player over MobiNet. We used 
XAnim as our sample application. XAnim is a program 
that plays a wide variety of animation, audio and video 


4 ol machines * Time in minutes 








Figure 3: Scalability in MobiNet vs. ns2 as a function of time 


formats on Unix X11 machines. Running the same appli- 
cation on ns2 would be difficult to impossible. Our goal 
was to study the performance of the the video player in a 
ad hoc wireless network as a function of node movement. 

We started with a wireless topology consisting of 50 
nodes moving according to the random waypoint move- 
ment model, where the maximum random speed was set 
to 1 m/s. The nodes in our topology were hosted on 
two edge machines, thus each edge node was respon- 
sible for 25 VNs. We randomly chose two VNs from 
our topology. XAnim was deployed over one of the VN, 
while the display was set to the other VN. Communica- 
tion between these two nodes ran over the x11 protocol. 
The VN executing XAnim would send its packets to the 
MobiNet core, which would use DSR to find a route to 
the VN hosting the display. The packets were emulated 
according to our 802.11 implementation in the MobiNet 
core and then sent to the destination VN which would 
display the movie. Due to node movement, if existing 
routes went stale, DSR was used to find fresh routes to 
the destination VN. The video clip was replayed in a con- 














Pause time (s) 20 m/s 
0 13708 5490 

30 13031 
60 13207 
300 16086 


Table 2: x11 packets exchanged between 2 VNs for various 
maximum speeds 


tinuous fashion for 2 minutes. For lower node mobility 
scenarios, packet drops due to broken routes was low and 
we observed that the video played in an almost continu- 
ous manner. In a highly mobile environment, we found 
that the video clip would stall for a while during packet 
drops. Once routes were found, the clip would start play- 
ing again.Unlike CBR communication, in the x11 com- 
munication that takes place between the XAnim nodes, 
loss of vital packets due to node movement leads to the 
application stalling for a while. We recorded the total 
number of XAnim packets exchanged between the two 
VNs for different values of pause time and for different 
values of maximum speed. We averaged the results over 
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several runs of the experiment and present them in Ta- 
ble 2. 


5 Related Work 


Zhang and Li [12] have built an infrastructure for testing 
mobile ad hoc networks. However, their work does not 
support any routing protocol. Furthermore, their scheme 
does not restrict application bandwidth, making exper- 
imental results inaccurate for a range of important ap- 
plication characteristics. Noble and Satyanarayanan [6] 
use trace-based network emulation to play back mea- 
sured mobile network characteristics to real applications. 
Our approach generalizes this technique, allowing users 
to generate their own mobility scenarios. Netbed [11] 
is a network testbed comprising real mobile nodes us- 
ing real mobile hardware and software. In contrast to 
our work, Netbed is a real testing environment, not an 
emulation or simulation infrastructure. Emwin [13] and 
JEmu [2] are network emulators similar to MobiNet. 
However, they both do not have the level of scalability 
that we have achieved with MobiNet. There is also no 
support for plugging in ad hoc routing protocols. Judd 
and Steenkiste [4] describe an approach for wireless ex- 
perimentation using a real MAC layer. While using a 
real MAC layer has advantages, scalability is limited as 
discussed above. Comparison between different MAC 
layers also becomes more difficult to perform. 


6 Conclusions and Future Work 


The overall goal of our work is to support controlled ex- 
perimentation of a variety of communication patterns, 
routing protocols, and MAC layers for emerging ad hoc 
and wireless scenarios, including laptops, and PDAs. 
Current approaches to such experimentation include sim- 
ulation and live deployment. While each clearly has its 
relative benefits and will continue to play an important 
role in mobile system design and evaluation, this paper 
argues for the power of modular, real-time emulation as 
another important point in this space. 

To this end, this paper presents the design and evalu- 
ation of MobiNet, a scalable and accurate emulator for 
mobile, wireless and ad-hoc networks. MobiNet pro- 
vides accurate mobile and wireless emulation, compar- 
ing favorably with existing network simulators while 
offering improved scalability. It allows researchers to 
rapidly experiment with a variety of MAC, routing, and 
communication (layers 2-4) protocols that may not be 
easily available in live deployments. MobiNet also sup- 
ports the deployment of different mobility and traffic 
models. We further show the power of our emulation en- 
vironment by running an unmodified video playback ap- 
plication communicating across an emulated large-scale 


multi-hop 802.11 network using DSR on stock hard- 
ware/software. 

In most of our experiments, we validated MobiNet 
against ns2 to increase our confidence in the accuracy of 
our results. We felt that this was an appropriate choice 
because ns2, with mobile/wireless extensions, has un- 
dergone significant development and validation and re- 
mains one of the most popular simulators available. We 
leave comparisons against real wireless networks for fu- 
ture work. A detailed study of application performance 
under different traffic traces is another ongoing effort. 
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Abstract 

Wireless monitoring (WM) is a passive approach for cap- 
turing wireless-side traffic with rich MAC/PHY layer in- 
formation. WM can suffer, however, from low capture 
performance, i.e., high measurement loss, due to the un- 
reliable wireless medium. In this paper, we experimen- 
tally show that WM can perform reliable and accurate 
measurements on wireless traffic, in actual, non-ideal 
channel conditions. 

We demonstrate how to increase capture performance 
by merging traces from multiple monitoring devices. 
This merging enables WM to capture over 99% of the IP 
layer traffic and over 97% of the MAC/PHY frames in a 
controlled experiment. Our results indicate that WM en- 
ables reliable analysis of the collected traces, and should 
encourage the wireless research community to use this 
technique for a wide variety of research areas, such as 
traffic analysis, user mobility and handoff analysis, and 
MAC/PHY anomaly detection. 


1 Introduction 


With the growing popularity of IEEE 802.1 1-based wire- 
less networks, it has become increasingly important to 
understand the characteristics of wireless 802.11 traf- 
fic and the wireless medium itself. A number of mea- 
surement studies have examined traffic characteristics in 
wireless networks [1,5,7,8,10]. These studies have 
measured the wired portion of the network, using wired 
network sniffers and SNMP polling. Wired network 
monitoring (WDM) can provide accurate traffic mea- 
surements as seen in that portion of the network. They 
may not, however, disclose characteristics of the wire- 
less medium (the 802.11 MAC/PHY), as wired devices 
can only see the traffic that is successfully transmitted to 
the wired side of the AP. While SNMP-based approaches 
may be able to retrieve such detailed wireless MAC/PHY 
information through the use of a properly defined MIB 
(Management Information Base), most existing SNMP 


MIBs for APs (MIB-I (RFC 1066), MIB-II (RFC 1213), 
and 802.11 MIB (IEEE Std 802.11-1999)) provide very 
limited visibility into MAC-level behavior. A further 
drawback of SNMP-based approaches is that they re- 
quire an interval between SNMP polls (typically every 
1-5 minutes), and it has been shown that long poll in- 
tervals may miss wireless clients that associate with APs 
for less than this poll interval [7]. 

To overcome the shortcomings of SNMP and WDM, 
it is necessary to sniff the wireless medium itself. We re- 
fer to this technique as wireless monitoring (WM). Like 
WDM, WM involves a set of devices, commonly referred 
to as sniffers, which observe network traffic, but in WM, 
the sniffers are equipped with wireless cards for sniffing 
the wireless medium. WM has recently been adopted 
in both wireless networking research, e.g., [9], and com- 
mercial WLAN (Wireless Local Area Network) manage- 
ment product development. 

There are three advantages to using WM. First, WM 
captures detailed wireless-side traffic statistics. Second, 
WM provides per-frame wireless MAC/PHY informa- 
tion, such as 802.11 MAC headers. Third, WM does not 
require any interaction with the existing network, unlike 
WDM, where network sniffers need to be attached di- 
rectly to wired switches. 

The data collected by WM can be used for many pur- 
poses. Physical layer information, such as error rates, 
can be used to develop accurate error models for 802.11 
WLANs, and for site-planning to determine the signal 
strengths required to achieve a certain throughput or er- 
ror rate. Link-layer data, such as the characteristics of 
data, control and management frames, can be used to de- 
velop 802.11 simulation models, and to identify anoma- 
lies in the operation of the 802.11 MAC protocol. The 
overall traces themselves can also be used for emulating 
802.11 networks. 

WM, however, can be complicated to conduct in prac- 
tice. Unreliable and varying wireless channel condi- 
tions may lead to measurement loss. The goal of this 
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study is to demonstrate that WM can perform reliable 
and accurate measurement under such non-ideal condi- 
tions. We first demonstrate how to improve the capture 
performance, that is, the amount of the actual wireless 
traffic captured by a particular measurement technique, 
by merging multiple sniffer traces. Then, through a con- 
trolled experiment, using clients with varying signal con- 
ditions, we quantify WM’s capture performance in terms 
of IP and MAC layer statistics. 

In this paper, we address all the above problems for 
accurate measurement technique. However, WM has an- 
other big challenge: scalability, i.e. that the cost and 
management overhead can be significant for the deploy- 
ment and management of a large number of sniffers. In 
this work, we limit our work to the fixed number of snif- 
fers for relatively small coverage area (e.g., WLAN ina 
single floor with less than 10 APs). Based on the promis- 
ing results of this work, we are currently working to- 
wards addressing the scalability problem in more general 
WLAN environment. 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows. In 
Section 2, we discuss previous measurement studies of 
802.11 WLANs. Section 3 describes the setup and im- 
plementation of our WM system. In Section 4, we 
describe a controlled experiment to demonstrate the 
accuracy of the WM technique in capturing IP and 
MAC/PHY layer statistics in an actual environment. Fi- 
nally, we conclude the paper in Section 5 and highlight 
our ongoing work. 


2 Related Work 


There have been several measurement studies of 802.11 
WLANs. These studies typically use three types of 
measurement techniques: WDM (wired monitoring), 
SNMP and syslogs (AP system logs). WDM has been 
used for identifying the typical traffic mix in university 
WLANs [7, 8, 10], or public WLANs [1]. SNMP pro- 
vides information on both traffic volume and the number 
of active (associated) users, and has thus been used for 
both traffic studies [1,8, 10] and user mobility studies [2]. 
Syslog records detail steps of association, and have been 
used effectively for studying user activity patterns [5, 8]. 

WM techniques have been used by [4, 6] to measure 
packet loss and bit error rates in a non-802.11 wireless 
network. They used a controlled environment to measure 
traffic between two wireless stations. Our work differs in 
that it examines a production 802.11 network for MAC 
traffic characterization and diagnosis. 


3. WM Technique 


In this section we describe our methodology, in which we 
use multiple sniffer devices and merge multiple datasets 


to improve the capture performance of the WM tech- 
nique. 


3.1 WM Setup 


To capture wireless frames, we used three network snif- 
fers, each comprising a PC running Linux with the 2.4.19 
kernel. Each sniffer had a Prism2 chipset-based wireless 
network interface card; two sniffers had Demarctech DT- 
RWZO0-200mW-WC cards, and the third had a Linksys 
WPCI1v3 card. To measure traffic, we used the Ethe- 
real protocol analyzer (version 0.9.6) with the libpcap 
library (version 0.7). Each card was placed into ‘monitor 
mode’, which allowed the card to capture 802.11 frame 
information on a target channel. 

The sniffers captured the first 256 bytes of each ob- 
served 802.11 frame, recording the complete view of the 
frame, i.e., PHY/MAC/LLC/IP/Above-IP information. 
PHY information, such as MAC Time and SNR (signal- 
to-noise ratio), can be captured using Prism2 monitor 
header, which is not a part of the IEEE 802.11 frame 
header, but is generated by the firmware of the receiving 
card. 


3.2 Implementation of WM system 


In this section, we briefly describe the WM framework, 
based on the techniques introduced in [11]. In that work, 
we demonstrated two serious drawbacks of using a single 
sniffer: each sniffer experiences severe loss in captured 
frames, and each sniffer only observes its local view, that 
is, the frames observed by one sniffer, which may differ 
from the AP’s global view. Our framework aims to im- 
prove the capture performance by using multiple sniffers, 
placed according to SNR measurements. 


3.2.1 Merging multiple sniffers 


Multiple sniffers can reduce measurement loss in two 
ways. First, a single sniffer may not be able to observe 
all of the frames sent to and from a particular AP, due to 
radio reception and range. By using multiple sniffers, we 
can aggregate each sniffer’s local view to create a closer 
approximation of the AP’s global view. Second, even if 
a sniffer had identical radio hardware and positioning to 
that of an AP, it may be useful to observe the frames that 
the AP itself was unable to receive. 

To accurately merge data from multiple sniffers, we 
need to be able to distinguish unique 802.11 frames for 
removing duplicates. We also need to prevent reorder- 
ing upon merging. Reordering may occur when different 
sniffers observe disjoint sets of frames. For instance, if 
there are four frames f,_4 transmitted on a WLAN, and 
sniffer A sees f, and f3, but sniffer B sees fy and f4. Al- 
though each sniffer has observed their respective frames 
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in relative order, it is impossible to use this relative order 
to merge the four frames. To prevent such duplication 
and reordering, we need to synchronize multiple sniffers’ 
timestamps. 

Our WM framework uses 802.11 Beacon frames, 
which are generated by the AP, as the frame of refer- 
ence for all the sniffers. Beacon frames contain their own 
64-bit absolute timestamps as measured by the AP, and 
we can therefore uniquely identify such common beacon 
frames in different sniffer traces. On the timestamps of 
such common frames, we took one of the sniffers as a 
reference point and used linear regression to fit the other 
sniffers’ timestamps to the reference sniffer. 

To prevent duplication and reordering, the time syn- 
chronization error (the difference between two times- 
tamps of different sniffers for the same frame) needs to 
be less than half the minimum gap (G min) between two 
valid IEEE 802.11 frames. In the IEEE 802.11b proto- 
col, the minimum gap, Gmin, can be calculated as the 
192 ys (microsecond) preamble delay plus the 10 ps 
SIFS (Short Inter-Frame Space) and the 10 zs minimum 
transmission time for a MAC frame (for the case of an 
Acknowledgement frame) to be a total of 212 jus. There- 
fore, the time synchronization error needs to be less than 
106 zs. Applying linear regression for each Beacon in- 
terval (~ 100ms) on 24 hours of traces from our test 
setup, we measured synchronization errors on the Bea- 
con frames from another AP. We observed a maximum 
error of 30 ys, which is well below the 106 jus require- 
ment. Our setup was thus suitable for measurement using 
multiple sniffers. 


3.2.2. Sniffer placement 


We used SNR measurements to place our multiple snif- 
fers. One sniffer was placed adjacent to the AP, to be re- 
sponsible for capturing the From-AP traffic and the traf- 
fic of clients near the AP. The other sniffers were placed 
as close as possible to the wireless clients. Assuming that 
clients are uniformly distributed over the coverage area, 
this meant placing the sniffers so that they cover as much 
of the AP’s coverage area as possible. Generally, if we 
have n sniffers to place, we split the AP coverage area 
into n equal areas and place the sniffers in the center of 
mass of these areas. 

To determine the AP coverage area, we first used 
the SNR (obtained from Prism2 header) seen in Beacon 
frames from the target AP to draw the contour lines (as 
shown in Figure 1). The AP coverage area was then de- 
termined by choosing a particular SNR contour, e.g., the 
15-dB contour line. 

We can refine this strategy by noting that, in an envi- 
ronment where multiple APs are installed, the coverage 
area of an AP may be reduced to the Association Area 
of the AP. The Association Area of an AP is the area at 
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Figure 1: SNR Contour Map for controlled experiment: 
SNR Contour lines for 40, 30, 20 and 15 dB were ob- 
tained from SNR measurements. We placed the wireless 
clients at the locations with different signal conditions 
based on SNR measurement. Sniffers were placed at lo- 
cations T, U and V. 


which a client will favor this AP for association com- 
pared with other APs in the area. This behavior may be 
device-specific and may also vary depending on whether 
aclient has roamed to an area or has just powered on their 
radio. For the purposes of sniffer placement, we assume 
that clients will associate with the AP with the highest 
SNR [9]. 


4 Analysis of WM Technique 


In this section, we discuss the accuracy of the WM tech- 
nique in capturing IP and MAC layer statistics. 

For IP layer statistics, we conducted a controlled 
experiment, using four different measurement tech- 
niques: Application-level measurement (APP-Level), 
SNMP, WDM, and WM. We then analyzed the differ- 
ences between WM and these other techniques. For the 
MAC layer statistics, we analyzed the MAC sequence 
numbers from the same experiment to obtain the number 
of missing frames in the WM results. 


4.1 Controlled Experiment 
4.1.1 Application level measurement 


To estimate the exact measurement loss, we needed 
to use reliable application-generated sequence numbers. 
We conducted a two-way UDP packet exchange experi- 
ments using an end-to-end traffic measurement tool, Net- 
Dyn [3]. As shown in Figure 2, our NetDyn setup con- 
sisted of three different processes, Source, Echo and 
Sink. Source inserted a sequence number in the payload, 
sent the packet to Echo, which also added a sequence 
number before forwarding it to Sink. The Source and 
Sink processes ran on a wireless station, while the Echo 
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Figure 2: Controlled Experiment using NetDyn: Source 
in a wireless station sends 20,000 UDP packets to wired 
Echo machine which sends them back to Sink in the same 
wireless station. 


process ran on a server connected to the wired LAN. Us- 
ing the sequence numbers generated by the Source and 
Echo, we were able to determine which packets were lost 
in the path from the Source to the Echo and vice versa. 

In our experiment, Source sent 20,000 1500-byte 
packets at 100 packets/second. We ensured that no frag- 
mentation occurred on either side of the AP. Therefore, 
for each NetDyn frame on the wireless side, there was a 
corresponding frame on the wired side. 


4.1.2 SNMP and wired monitoring 


A wired sniffer running Ethereal was installed on the 
same LAN as the AP and the NetDyn Echo machine 
through a Century Tap, a full-duplex 10/100 Ethernet 
splitter. The same sniffer machine also ran a SNMP 
client that was configured to poll the AP for SNMP statis- 
tics every 60 seconds. 


41.3 Experimental setup 


As shown in Figure 1, we used two wireless clients at two 
different locations corresponding to two different signal 
conditions. The “Good” client G laid in an area of good 
AP coverage, in terms of SNR (the 40 dB-line), while 
the “Bad” client B laid in an area of bad AP coverage 
(the 15 dB-line). We also had three wireless sniffers (T’, 
U and V) capturing the wireless traffic between Source, 
Sink, and the AP. Sniffer T was placed adjacent to the 
AP, while U and V were placed. 


4.2 Application Layer Capture Accuracy 


Table 1 compares the three traffic measurement tech- 
niques. Using the number of NetDyn packets (that were 
not lost in the paths) as the baseline (100%), we repre- 
sent the traffic captured by each technique. To-AP traffic 







Table 1: Comparison between APP-measurement with 
NetDyn, WM, WDM, and SNMP, in terms of capture 
percentage. 




















NetDyn WM WDM MIB-I MIB-II 

From To-AP Wireless Traffic 

G 100 98.6 100 N/A N/A 

B 100 100.1 100 N/A N/A 
Total 100 99.3 100 =100.2 = 100.2 

To From-AP Wireless Traffic 

G 100 99.4 1034 N/A N/A 

B 100 102.6 103.55 N/A N/A 
Total 100 100.9 103.5 102.0 99.9 

















represents traffic from the clients to the AP, while From- 
AP traffic represents traffic from the AP to clients. Note 
that for SNMP statistics, we based our analysis on MIB- 
I counters as in [1] as well as the MIB-II counters (RFC 
1213, RFC 2665). MIB-II provides many variables for 
calculating inbound/outbound error statistics more accu- 
rately than MIB-I [11]. 

From Table 1, we can make the following observa- 
tions: 


e@ WM has comparable performance to the other tech- 
niques for the common information that can be cap- 
tured by other techniques, such as traffic on the 
wired side of the AP. 


e The MIB-I and MIB-II SNMP statistics cannot re- 
veal per-client information. The 802.11 MIBs and 
AP-specific MIBs may provide per-client informa- 
tion; we do not consider these here. 


e Wired monitoring can provide accurate To-AP in- 
formation about the wireless medium through the 
proportion of successfully-transmitted frames, as 
the probability of the loss on the wired medium is 
much lower than the probability of loss on the wire- 
less medium. If, however, frames are fragmented 
on the wireless medium, we cannot obtain correct 
statistics on the wireless frames from the wired side. 


e For the From-AP traffic, although wired monitor- 
ing can provide per-client information for the wired 
segment, it overestimates the actual traffic com- 
pared to WM. This is due to the noisy characteris- 
tics of the wireless channel, which lead to the loss of 
many packets on the wireless side that wired moni- 
toring cannot capture. 


e Itis interesting to notice that even the SNMP statis- 
tics may differ from the true view of the wireless 
client. For example, in Table 1 the MIB-II total 
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number of successfully transmitted packets is less 
than the number of packets received by the NetDyn 
Sink. This can be explained by noting that there 
may be packets that were successfully received by 
the Sink after three retransmissions, and the cor- 
responding MAC-level ACK was sent back. This 
ACK, however, was not received by the AP, and so 
the AP did not count it as a successful transmission. 


e Due to client B’s bad location, the number of 
successful NetDyn transmissions at client B was 
smaller than at client G. Using the number of 
successfully-received NetDyn frames as the 100% 
benchmark, we observe that for client B, the 
sniffers captured more than 100% of the NetDyn 
frames, e.g., 102.6% for traffic from AP to B in Ta- 
ble 1. In other words, for clients with bad signal 
strength conditions, WM can capture more frames 
than are successfully transmitted to/from the clients 
at application layer. 


Finally, we note that the WM technique statistics are 
within 1% of the actual application layer statistics. 


4.3. MAC Layer Capture Accuracy 


In this section, we examine WM’s accuracy in measuring 
the MAC layer traffic. To count the measurement loss 
with only MAC frames, we exploited the IEEE 802.11 
MAC sequence number. A wireless device increments 
the MAC sequence number whenever it sends a new 
Data/Management frame. We focus our analysis in this 
paper on the Data and Management frame types, as Con- 
trol frames do not contain a sequence number. If a de- 
vice retransmits a frame, then it uses the same sequence 
number as the original frame. Since the maximum MAC 
sequence number is 4095, a wireless device reuses the 
same sequence number every 4096 unique frames. We 
denote the difference in sequence numbers of two con- 
secutive captured frames as the gap size. For example, 
if consecutive frames have sequence numbers, 4094 and 
1, then there is a gap of size three (mod4o96(1 — 4094)) 
between the frames, and there are two missing frames 
between them. 

Table 2 analyzes the sequence numbers for the same 
controlled experiments as represented in Table 1. As 
MAC sequence numbers are generated per device, we 
examined the MAC sequence numbers of the AP, client 
G and client B separately. Table 2 shows that as data 
from sniffers T, U, and V are merged, the capture per- 
formance for AP, G and B increases to 98.5%, 97.7%, 
and 89% respectively (with a further increase to 93% in 
the discussion below). The numbers in the table reflect 
the gap between different frames captured by the sniffers. 


Table 2: Capture percentage by sequence number analy- 
sis: Merging data from sniffers T, U and V significantly 
increases the number of captured frames. 



































From T U Vv T+U+V | Adjusted 
AP || 97.85 96.88 96.14 | 98.53 98.53 
G 97.48 93.65 92.92 | 97.72 97.72 
B 61.09 88.51 88.67 | 88.96 93.31 

Total || 88.92 93.91 93.40 | 95.74 96.97 
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Figure 3: Distribution of sequence number gaps in From- 
AP, From-Good, and From-Bad MAC traffic. 


Figure 3 shows histograms of the gap size between two 
consecutive frames for the case of using the three snif- 
fers. Note that a gap of zero means that a frame has 
been retransmitted, while a gap of 1 means that there 
are no missing frames between these two frames. To 
calculate the number of missing frames, we count the 
gaps of greater than 1. Let freq; denote the number 
of occurrences of gap size i in Figure 3. Then, we 
can calculate the number of missing frames (Nniss) by 
Si (i — 1) x freq;. The column labeled ‘T+U+V’ 
in Table 2 can be obtained by eevee where Neap 
denotes the number of distinct captured frames. 

Figure 4 takes a closer look at the Bad client case. 
The x-axis represents the received frame sequence num- 
ber and the y-axis represents the gap before this frame. 
There was a periodic gap of 8, i.e., a measurement loss of 
7 frames. By looking into the traces we found that these 
periodic behavior was due to the Bad client performing 
periodic active scanning searching for better APs. Since 
this process involves sending probe request frames on 
different channels [13], the sequence numbers were not 
captured by our sniffers, which sniffed the traffic on only 
one channel. If these missed probe request frames are 
added to the loss statistics in Table 2, the capture accu- 
racy for the Bad client increases to 93.31% and the over- 
all capture performance increases to 96.97% (as shown 
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Figure 4: Sequence number gap in From-Bad MAC traf- 
fic. 


in the Adjusted column in Table 2). This means that the 
WM statistics differ by at most 3.03% from the actual 
statistics. 


5 Conclusion 


In this paper, we demonstrated that a WM technique 
can perform reliable and accurate measurement on the 
802.11 traffic, in non-ideal channel condition. We dis- 
cussed how to merge traces from multiple sniffers to in- 
crease the wireless monitoring capture performance. Re- 
sults from a controlled experiment, with clients having 
different signal conditions, show that the WM technique 
captures wireless side statistics with 1% and 3% error 
bounds at IP and MAC layers, allowing a reliable analy- 
sis of the collected traces. 

We believe that the described controlled experiment 
presents a worst case scenario for the WM technique. 
This is because our Bad client case, where the client is 
located on the marginal line of AP coverage, is severe 
and unlikely to occur in a real environment. The MAC 
layer capture performance of the WM technique would 
be much better in a WLAN environment where APs are 
positioned so that clients in most locations of interest can 
find at least one AP with good signal conditions. 

Based on the results in this paper, we are currently us- 
ing the WM technique to analyze the WLAN traffic in 
a Computer Science department environment. Some ini- 
tial results can be found in [12] on traffic characterization 
and in [11] on anomaly detection. Besides characterizing 
WLAN usage patterns, we are using the traces for mul- 
tiple APs to analyze user roaming patterns, co-channel 
interference and interactions between different APs. In 
such experiments, we expect that combining wired mon- 
itoring data, such as Inter Access Point Protocol informa- 
tion (IEEE Std 802.11f), with WM analysis, would give 
better measurement capabilities, e.g., on the roaming be- 


havior of the mobile users and the handoff process. 

We believe that our results should encourage the wire- 
less research community to use WM techniques in many 
research areas, including traffic analysis, user mobility 
and handoff analysis, and MAC/PHY anomaly detection. 
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Abstract 


Modeling movements of users is important for simulat- 
ing wireless networks, but current models often do not 
reflect real movements. Using real mobility traces, we 
can build a mobility model that reflects reality. In build- 
ing a mobility model, it is important to note that while 
the number of handheld wireless devices is constantly in- 
creasing, laptops are still the majority in most cases. As 
a laptop is often disconnected from the network while 
a user is moving, it is not feasible to extract the exact 
path of the user from network messages. Thus, instead of 
modeling individual user’s movements, we model move- 
ments in terms of the influx and outflux of users between 
access points (APs). We first counted the hourly visits to 
APs in the syslog messages recorded at APs. We found 
that the number of hourly visits has a periodic repetition 
of 24 hours. Based on this observation, we aggregated 
multiple days into a single day by adding the number 
of visits of the same hour in different days. We then 
clustered APs based on the different peak hour of visits. 
We found that this approach of clustering is effective; we 
ended up with four distinct clusters and a cluster of stable 
APs. We then computed the average arrival rate and the 
distribution of the daily arrivals for each cluster. Using 
a standard method (such as thinning) for generating non- 
homogeneous Poisson processes, synthetic traces can be 
generated from our model. 


1 Introduction 


Modeling the movements of mobile users between ac- 
cess points (APs) is important for simulating wireless 
networks. It is often not feasible to test new technolo- 
gies in real wireless networks, especially not on a large 
scale. Simulations allow developers and researchers to 
try these new technologies before real-world deploy- 
ment. To simulate wireless networks at the AP level, we 
need a model that describes movements between APs. 
For example, we can estimate AP load or test resource al- 
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location mechanisms [10] with such a movement model. 

In developing a mobility model, we have three goals. 
First, the model should reflect real user movements. Cur- 
rently available mobility models are not based on real 
traces and may not reflect real mobility patterns. Sec- 
ond, the model should be general enough to describe the 
movements of every device. When a user is moving, 
handheld devices often stay turned on, while laptops are 
disconnected from the network. Thus, it is not feasible 
to extract the physical path of laptop users by looking at 
network messages. Third, the model should consider the 
hourly variations over a day. A mobile user’s movements 
are highly affected by the time of day, and as a result the 
load of APs changes over time during a day. For exam- 
ple, APs located at a cafeteria are visited most during 
lunch time. Thus, it is important to consider the hourly 
variations. 

In this paper, we present a model of user movements 
between APs. From the syslog messages collected on 
the Dartmouth campus, we count the number of visits to 
each AP. Based on the observation that most APs have 
strong daily repetition, we aggregate the multiple days of 
the hourly visits into a single day. We then cluster APs 
based on their peak hour. We derive four clusters with 
different peak times and one cluster consisting of stable 
APs whose number of visits does not change much over 
24 hours. To model a cluster, we compute hourly arrival 
and departure rates, and the distribution of daily arrivals. 
We leave the evaluation of this model as future work. 


2 Clustering 


In this section, we describe the traces that we used and 
how we discovered the period of repetition in the traces. 
We then describe the method of clustering APs. 


2.1 Traces 


We used the wireless network data collected at Dart- 
mouth College. To observe regular student activities, we 
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chose two months—from April 1 to May 31, 2003— 
that did not contain a long study break. Whenever 
clients authenticate, associate, reassociate, roam, disas- 
sociate or deauthenticate with an AP, a syslog message 
is recorded. Each message contains a timestamp in sec- 
onds, the client’s MAC address, the AP name, and the 
event type. During two months, we observed 13,888 
clients associating with 533 access points. 

We used a filter to convert the syslog traces into the 
sequence of APs that each client associates with. This 
filter also defines the OFF state, which represents a state 
of being not connected to the network. A device enters 
the OFF state when it is turned off or when it loses net- 
work connectivity. The latter sometimes causes devices 
to enter the OFF state for a short duration, lasting only 
a few seconds. In terms of network messages, we as- 
sume that a client becomes the OFF if it sends a disasso- 
ciate or deauthenticate message. An AP also generates a 
deauthenticate message for a client that has not sent any 
message for the past thirty minutes. In this case, we con- 
sider that a client entered OFF state thirty minutes prior 
to the time that the deauthenticate message was gener- 
ated. After conversion, our traces contain 30.1 million 
associations and 5.3 million OFFs. 


2.2 Discovering strong period 


As the first step for understanding association patterns, 
we counted the hourly number of users at each access 
point over the two months of the traces. The number 
of users at an AP during the ith hour is defined as uj = 
u;—1 — 1; + e;, where J; is the number of users who left 
this AP during the ith hour, and e; is the number of users 
who newly associated with this AP during the ith hour. 
As a result, we have a 1464-element vector for each AP, 
each element representing one hour in the 61-day period 
of our trace. 

Instead of using a vector whose size increases linearly 
with the length of traces, is it possible to aggregate this 
information? For instance, if there is any periodic repe- 
tition, we can aggregate the values based on that period. 
To discover the period of repetition, we used the Discrete 
Fourier Transform (DFT). For each AP, we transformed 
the 1464-element vector from the time domain to the fre- 
quency domain using DFT. We then chose the strongest 
frequency (or period) signal. 

The result shows that out of 533 APs, 64.5% of APs 
have one day as their peak period. This means that the 
temporal pattern repeats every 24 hours. Based on this 
observation, we aggregated 61 days into a single day by 
adding the number of visits during the same hour of dif- 
ferent days. We then ended up with a 24-element vector 
for each AP. From this, we removed APs that are not ac- 
tively used. We removed APs whose average hourly vis- 
its are less than three. This reduced the number of APs 
from 533 to 203. 
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Figure 1: Coefficient of Variation. This figure shows the 
CDF of CV of standard deviation to mean of 203 APs. 


2.3 Clustering APs 


Our experience with the Dartmouth traces has shown that 
different APs have their peak number of users at different 
times of the day. For example, APs located at a cafeteria 
experience the peak during lunch time. Based on this 
experience, we clustered APs based on their peak hour!. 

We first want to identify the APs that are stable. Since 
the peak hour for these APs is not significant, these APs 
should not be clustered based on this value. To find the 
‘right’ cutoff to distinguish stable APs, we plot the CDF 
of the coefficient of variation (CV)—ratio of standard de- 
viation to mean—of every AP, shown in Figure 1. This 
figure shows a knee around the CV of 0.3. Thus, we used 
this value as our threshold to identify stable APs. There 
are 108 APs whose CV is less than 0.3. These stable APs 
form the stable cluster. 

We then clustered the rest of APs based on their peak 
hour. As many hourly clusters have similar patterns, we 
merged these similar clusters and ended up with four 
clusters. Cluster 1 represents 11 APs with peak hours 
in the morning (10 AM-noon). Cluster 2 consists of 8 
APs with peak hours during lunch time (noon-1 PM). 
Cluster 3 represents 40 APs with peak hours in the after- 
noon (1 PM-—5 PM). Cluster 4 consists of 36 APs with 
peak hours in the evening (5 PM—1 AM). Note that none 
of APs had their peak hour in the early morning (1 AM- 
10 AM). 

Figure 2 shows the hourly number of visits at each AP 
in the five clusters. The hourly visits to an AP is nor- 
malized by the total visits across the whole trace for that 
AP. The y-axis shows the fraction of visits that happened 
during each hour. In Figure 2(a), most of the APs expe- 
rience a sudden increase in the number of visits at 8 AM; 
within two or three hours after that, this number reaches 
its peak. Figure 2(b) shows the APs with peak hours dur- 
ing lunch time. These APs have very similar patterns in 
hourly visits. It is interesting to note that the graph is not 
symmetric across 12 PM; while it increases sharply to- 
wards 12 PM, it decreases slowly after 12 PM. We expect 
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Table 1: Clustered APs. Column Diff shows the average dif- 


ference between the hourly visits to APs and the hourly median 
of the corresponding cluster. 
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that this is due to the fact that some people have lunch ound 
late since most cafeterias on the campus serve lunch un- 
til 2 or 2:30 PM. Figure 2(c) shows the APs with peaks 
in the afternoon. The overall trend is having peaks in 
the afternoon and most of them slowly decreasing after 
that, while some having another smaller peak before de- 
creasing. Figure 2(d) shows the APs with peaks in the 














evening. The visits of most of the APs in this cluster (b) Cluster 2 
increase toward midnight. Figure 2(e) shows the hourly As . 
visits at the stable APs. While most of these APs experi- 0.16 
ence a minimum between 5 and 6 AM as is the case with on 
all other clusters, the number of visits does not change 9°" 
significantly during the rest of the day. cs 
To show the similarity between the graphs within each E ood 
cluster, we computed the average difference between the oaks 
hourly median of the cluster and the hourly visits to each ace 
AP. The result is shown in Table 1. The difference result % 
shows that Cluster | and 3 are noisier than the rest. (c) Cluster 3 
We expect that the location of APs that comprise each ay 


cluster is strongly biased. To see whether this assumption 
is true, we consider the types of buildings in which APs 
are located. We used six categories of buildings: aca- 
demic, administrative, athletic, library, residential, and 
social [4]. Figure 3 shows the types of buildings in which 
APs within each cluster are located. Cluster 1, which 
peaks in the morning, consists mostly of academic build- 
ings. Cluster 2, which peaks during lunch time, also 
consists mostly of academic buildings. This is an arti- 
fact of categorizing some of buildings that contain din- 
ing halls as academic. Cluster 3, which peaks in the af- 
ternoon, consists mostly of academic buildings and li- 
braries. Cluster 4, which peaks in the evening, consists, 
not surprisingly, mostly of residential buildings. Clus- 
ter 5 of stable APs also consists mostly of residential 
buildings. This is because many people tend to leave 
their devices at home connected to the wireless network. 
Thus, many APs in residential areas do not experience 


fraction of visits 











fluctuations over the course of the day. (e) Cluster 5 
To examine the location of APs in more detail, we 
mapped the clustered APs on the campus map in Fig- Figure 2: Normalized Hourly Visits. 


ure 4. We see that APs in Cluster 2 are in fact located 
around two dining areas, marked by arrows. Another in- 
teresting observation is that proximity between APs does 
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Figure 3: Building types. This figure shows the types APs 
categorized based on buildings in which they are located. 
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Figure 4: APs on campus map. This figure shows the APs 
and their corresponding cluster. Note that only the actively used 
APs are clustered. The arrows denote the two dining areas that 
contain the APs that peak during lunch time. 


not necessarily guarantee that those APs will follow sim- 
ilar patterns of usage. This observation agrees with our 
previous study of classification of APs [7]. 


3 Modeling 


We want to derive a mobility model that captures activity 
of all the wireless devices. Although the number of hand- 
held devices is increasing constantly, laptops still make 
up the majority of devices” in the Dartmouth wireless 
network. As people rarely use laptops while walking, 
laptops tend to be connected to the network at one lo- 
cation, disconnected while moving, and reconnected at 
another location. Due to this pattern of usage, we cannot 
extract the exact path of a laptop user from a source to 
a destination. To cope with these on-and-off devices, we 
developed our model of wireless network usage in terms 
of the arrival rate at each AP, instead of modeling the 
movements of individual users. 


3.1 Hourly arrival and departure 

To compute the arrival and departure rates, we counted 
the hourly number of arrivals and departures. We con- 
sider every association to each AP. For example, if the 
same user associates with an AP twice within an hour, 
both associations of that user are added to the hourly ar- 
rival value of that AP. Among the users that arrived at an 
AP, we considered separately those users that were pre- 
viously not connected and those that were connected to 
the network through another AP; A,, denotes the num- 
ber of arrivals from the OFF state during the ith hour and 
Aq Stands for the number of arrivals from another AP 
during the ith hour. These two values are normalized by 
the total number of arrivals, A;ora) = 3B y(Ao,i +Aaji)- 

The average hourly departures are computed in the 
same way. 

Figure 5 shows the average of the normalized hourly 
arrivals and departures for each cluster of APs. There are 
several interesting characteristics to note. 

First, all of the clusters, except Cluster 1, have more 
transitions from/to another AP than from/to the OFF 
state. The high number of transitions from/to another 
AP is partly due to the ping-pong effect: associating re- 
peatedly with multiple APs. When a device is within 
the range of multiple APs, it often changes its associ- 
ated AP. Thus, changes in association do not necessarily 
mean that the user moved physically. The ping-pong ef- 
fect is especially common where the density of APs is 
high. 

Second, Cluster 1 has more transitions from/to OFF 
states than from/to another AP. We expect that this is 
because many faculty and students turn on their lap- 
tops during morning classes and connect to the network. 
Thus, these laptops make transitions from the OFF state 
to APs. 

Third, the time lag between the arrival at and departure 
from APs is small. This means that the users who moved 
from one AP to another are not likely to stay at the new 
AP for more than an hour. This short duration of stay is 
partly due to the ping-pong effect. 

Fourth, the time lag between the arrival from and de- 
parture to the OFF state is relatively big, meaning that 
devices tend to stay long at an AP. We expect that lap- 
tops are responsible for most of the transitions to/from 
the OFF state since laptop users usually close their lap- 
tops while moving. Compared to handheld devices, lap- 
tops are less affected by the ping-pong effect. Thus, the 
long lag is partly due to laptops being less affected by the 
ping-pong effect. 


3.2. Daily average 

Given that the arrival and departure rates that we com- 
puted in the previous section are normalized, we need 
the actual number of arrivals and departures to compute 
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Figure 5: Hourly arrival and departure. 


cluster arrival _ departure 


1 115.177) 115.171 
2 84.699 84.693 
3 121.363 121.334 
4 298.915 298.829 
5 237.434 237.333 


Table 2: Daily arrival and departure rates. 
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Figure 6: Distribution of arrivals. This figure shows the dis- 
tribution of the total number of arrivals at APs for each cluster. 


the hourly value. Table 2 shows the average daily arrival 
and departure rates over APs within each cluster. Al- 
though the number of arrivals is larger than the number 
of departures, the difference is small. This implies that 
the number of visits at APs did not increase much during 
the two months of the traces. 

To model the transitions between APs, the average 
over APs presented in Table 2 may not be enough; al- 
though APs within a cluster follow similar hourly vari- 
ations, they are unlikely to have similar numbers of ar- 
rivals. Thus, we need to consider what kind of distri- 
bution the daily number of arrivals follows within each 
cluster. Figure 6 shows the CDF of arrivals for each clus- 
ter across all APs within that cluster. 


3.3. Generating traces 


Using the arrival rate and the distribution of the actual 
number of arrivals at each AP, we can generate synthetic 
traces. As our model is a process with time-varying 
rates (i.e., a non-homogeneous Poisson process), we can 
use the inversion, composition, or rejection (thinning) 
method [3] to generate synthetic traces. Since we leave 
the trace generation and evaluation of our model as future 
work, we describe thinning [9] only briefly. 

A non-homogeneous Poisson process is determined by 
a rate function A,;. Because the linear combination of 
Poisson processes is also another Poisson process, we 
can generate a time-varying Poisson process by com- 
bining multiple processes. In thinning, we first gen- 
erate events using an exponential interarrival time with 
mean 1/Amax Where Amax is the maximum rate of the 
time-varying process. At time ¢t when an event is sched- 
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uled, the event is either accepted with the probability of 
A; /Amax Or canceled with the probability of | — Ay /Amax- 
In summary of Section 3, our model consists of the 
following three mobility characteristics: arrival rate fol- 
lowing a time-varying Poisson process, departure time 
(or duration of stay), and the distribution of the number 
of arrivals at APs in each cluster. One can generate syn- 
thetic traces from our model using a standard method. 


4 Related work 


There have been several studies of the traces collected on 
the Dartmouth campus. Earlier studies [4, 8] character- 
ize the usage of wireless networks; there was no attempt 


‘to model user mobility. Jain et al. [6] present a model of 


users’ movements, but focus on movement only within 
buildings while our model describes the campus-wide 
movement of users. 

Some more recent studies use real traces to create mo- 
bility models. Hsu et al. [5] present a Weighted Way 
Point model developed from a set of survey data of 268 
students. Their data is limited compared to ours, which 
includes all wireless users on the campus. Bhattachar- 
jee et al. [1] developed a hybrid mobility model, which 
favors certain directions based on probabilities computed 
from the observations made at only six locations on a 
large campus. Again, this data is limited compared to our 
campus-wide data. Tuduce et al. [11] developed a model 
from syslog traces collected on a university campus. The 
number of APs that a node visits is chosen from the dis- 
tribution extracted from the traces. With this number, 
the sequence of visits to APs is chosen randomly. Thus, 
the model is unlikely to describe users’ actual sequence 
of associations. Another weakness is that the movement 
time between APs is chosen from a uniform random dis- 
tribution. The model also does not capture variations 
over a day. 


5 Conclusion and Future Work 


In this paper, we present a mobility model of the move- 
ments between APs. This model is developed using real 
mobility traces collected on the Dartmouth campus and 
reflects the real movement patterns of the wireless users 
on the campus. In the process of developing the model, 
we found that the number of visits to APs exhibits a 
strong daily pattern. We also found that clustering APs 
based on their peak time is effective; we ended up with 
four distinct clusters and a cluster of stable APs. We 
then computed the average arrival rate for each cluster 
and the distribution of the daily arrivals. Using a well- 
known method (such as thinning) for generating non- 
homogeneous Poisson processes, synthetic traces can be 
generated from our model. 

This paper presents ongoing work. In the future, we 
plan to pursue several extensions. First, we would like 


to evaluate how closely our model describes real move- 
ments between APs by comparing the synthetic and the 
real traces. Second, we want to merge our model with a 
mobility model that describes the physical movements 
(or paths) of individual users. Third, we plan to ex- 
plore seasonal trends such as variations between aca- 
demic terms and breaks and add these trends to our 
model. 
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Notes 


'We considered using AutoClass [2], a Bayesian-based clustering 
tool, which takes fixed-size, ordered vectors of attribute values as input. 
We liked the fact that it is a unsupervised classification tool (meaning 
that the number of classes does not need to be specified beforehand), 
but did not use it because it does not consider the relationship between 
input parameters. 

?The earlier study of Dartmouth traces [4] shows that laptops with 
Windows and MacOS comprise over 76% of all the wireless devices. 
Smaller handheld devices including Vocera devices and Cisco VoIP 
phones comprise 2.5%. (The rest are unidentified.) 
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Abstract 


Performance evaluation and analysis of wireless networks is 
essential because testbed experiments facilitate a better under- 
standing of network and application characteristics. This un- 
derstanding of performance, in turn, results in robust protocol 
design. In this paper, we present an experimental study of mul- 
timedia traffic performance in mesh networks. We evaluate the 
performance of video and voice traffic through multi-hop wire- 
less paths and study the capacity of the mesh network. We also 
investigate the impact of different traffic and network charac- 
teristics on application performance. The impact of different 
wireless network interface card configurations is examined, fol- 
lowed by our suggestions for how to improve performance. We 
believe our study is beneficial for both wireless network capac- 
ity planning and robust protocol design for wireless applica- 
tions and services. Other researchers can also draw upon our 
traffic measurement experience for their own mesh testbed ex- 
periments. 


1 Introduction 


The growing deployment of wireless technology and in- 
frastructure is enabling a variety of new applications. 
These applications require flexible and robust network 
support. For instance, multimedia applications, which 
include video streaming, VoIP and online gaming, often 
demand seamless real-time data delivery. These require- 
ments, in turn, necessitate that both the application and 
the network be able to adapt to the highly variable na- 
ture of wireless channels. Evaluation and analysis of the 
performance of these applications on wireless networks 
therefore becomes increasingly critical so that the net- 
work and application characteristics can be better under- 
stood. Such understanding also facilitates robust proto- 
col design for the future wireless Internet. 

The majority of wireless research has been conducted 
using simulations which offer an efficient and flexible 
means to evaluate new protocols using fine-grained con- 
trol. However, in simulations, MAC protocol models 
are often simplified, ideal wireless channels are assumed 


without consideration of background noise and random 
interference, and unrealistic traffic traces are utilized. 
Consequently, evaluation through simulation may not re- 
flect the performance obtained in real networks. 


As a result of the inaccuracy of simulations, many 
researchers have begun deploying multi-hop mesh net- 
works for use in wireless network protocol development 
and testing. Testbed experiments can be challenging due 
to the effort required to install, configure and manage the 
hardware [5]. In addition, performance results are of- 
ten affected by the specific configurations and protocol 
settings. Given the significant number of possible pa- 
rameters that can affect results, finding a representative 
set of parameter values is non-trivial. Furthermore, the 
highly varying characteristics of wireless links often lead 
to unstable and unrepeatable results. Significant effort is 
necessary to enable repeatable tests and to establish ad- 
equate methods for collecting and analyzing the testbed 
data. 


In this paper, we present our experimental study of 
multimedia traffic performance in mesh networks. Mul- 
timedia applications are examined because they repre- 
sent a growing percentage of Internet traffic and ap- 
plications. These applications demand more stringent 
service quality with low delay and jitter. Specifi- 
cally, we perform tests consisting of video streams 
and voice traffic over the UCSB MeshNet testbed 
(http://moment.cs.ucsb.edu/meshnet). We evaluate the 
performance of the delivery of the multimedia data 
through multi-hop wireless paths and study the capacity 
of the mesh network. We also examine the impact of dif- 
ferent traffic and network characteristics on application 
performance. Specifically, we compare the performance 
of bursty video traffic with constant bit rate voice traffic. 
We also investigate the impact of different wireless net- 
work interface card configurations. We believe our study 
is beneficial in both wireless network capacity planning 
and protocol design. We describe our analysis methodol- 
ogy and utilities so that other researchers can draw upon 
our experience for their own mesh testbed experiments. 
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The remainder of this paper is organized as follows. 
Section 2 briefly introduces the UCSB MeshNet testbed 
and describes the set of tools we used for our experi- 
ments. Section 3 describes the experimental setup and 
the evaluation metrics. Section 4 presents the experimen- 
tal results and performance analysis. Finally, Section 5 
discusses our observation and concludes the paper. 


2 UCSB MeshNet Testbed 


The UCSB MeshNet testbed is a wireless mesh network 
deployed on the campus of UC Santa Barbara. The net- 
work consists of 25 nodes equipped with IEEE 802.11b 
wireless radios. The nodes are distributed on five floors 
of the Engineering I building. The purpose of the testbed 
is to evaluate protocols and systems designed for the ro- 
bust operation of multi-hop wireless networks. 

The UCSB MeshNet testbed consists of two different 
types of nodes. Our experiments are conducted on one 
type of node, called Mesh Gateways, which are off-the- 
shelf Intel Celeron 2.4GHz machines running Linux ver- 
sion 2.4.20. The machines use wireless utilities version 
16 and the hostap driver for communicating with the Net- 
gate 2511 PCMCIA 802.11b radios. The 802.11b radios 
operate in ad hoc mode and connect the wireless mesh 
nodes. Each node is also equipped with an Ethernet inter- 
face to provide Internet access to the mesh devices and to 
allow out-of-band management of the mesh gateway [5]. 

We utilize existing tools such as iwpriv to set 
the pseudo BSSID and lock the cell because otherwise 
BSSID changes occur frequently in the tests and signif- 
icantly impact the results. iptables is also used for 
packet filtering and route configurations. To facilitate re- 
peatable experiments and accurate data analysis, we also 
developed two utilities for network monitoring and diag- 
nosis. 


Link reliability test tool: We perform link reliability 
tests between node pairs. The goals are to 1) measure 
the link quality of individual hops, and 2) identify any 
asymmetric links. To test reliability, the packet delivery 
rate in both the forward and backward direction of a link 
are measured. The measurements are done by sending 
periodic broadcast packets and recording the number of 
packets successfully received at each neighbor during a 
given period of time. Broadcast packets are used because 
MAC layer retransmissions do not occur for broadcast 
packets and thus these packets can be used to estimate 
the raw packet delivery rate. A link is considered sym- 
metric if the packet delivery rate on both the forward and 
reverse path is above 70%. We perform each test mul- 
tiple times and identify node pairs that have reliable bi- 
directional links. We use these node pairs for our exper- 
iments. We also verify the reliability of the links before 


and after each test run to ensure that the link quality is 
consistent with our long term measurements. 


Time synchronization tool: In our performance anal- 
ysis, time synchronization between the mesh nodes is 
needed for delay and bandwidth calculations. The multi- 
media traffic cannot be utilized itself because it uses UDP 
as the transport layer protocol. It is thus one-way, i.e., no 
ACKs are provided. Therefore, the packet transmission 
delay needs to be measured by the destination. Further, 
because asymmetric links frequently occur in wireless 
networks, round trip latency does not provide a consis- 
tent, accurate measurement of one-way delay. Therefore, 
time synchronization is critical for mesh testbed experi- 
ments. 

We initially applied the Network Time Protocol 
(NTP) [4] to eliminate the clock skew among the mesh 
nodes. However, our results show that the NTP synchro- 
nization precision is tens of milliseconds. This level of 
accuracy is not sufficient for our data analysis. Thus, 
we developed a tool to calculate the time difference of 
two machines by utilizing the wired management links 
of the mesh nodes. These links connect to the local area 
network in the Engineering I building. Specifically, our 
tool transmits consecutive 4-byte probe packets that in- 
clude the timestamp of the source node. Upon reception 
of these probing packets, the destination node records 
the timestamp and echos a 4-byte packet containing the 
time difference between the two timestamps. At the same 
time, the source also sends 4-byte probe packets to mea- 
sure the round trip latency. The real clock difference be- 
tween the two nodes is the difference transmitted by the 
destination minus half of the round trip latency. We re- 
peat the tests ten times. Our measurements indicate that, 
in the local area wired network, the average round trip 
latency and the time difference calculation have less than 
10 usec error. 


3 Experimental Setup 


In this section, we describe our experimental setup, in- 
cluding the network configuration and traffic characteris- 
tics of both video and voice applications. We also explain 
the set of experiments we performed and the evaluation 
metrics. 


3.1 Network Topology 


We utilize the reliability test tools described in Sec- 
tion 2 to identify the node pairs with the most reliable 
bi-directional connections. From the results, we select a 
sequence of five nodes that form a four-hop path. Two of 
the selected nodes are located in neighboring labs on the 
second floor and a third node is across the hallway. The 
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other two nodes are located on the third floor. We then 
update the routing tables of these nodes with static route 
entries to form paths from one to four hops. 


3.2. Application Traffic 


We examine the performance of multimedia traffic over 
the mesh network. Specifically, we use UDP video 
and voice streams recorded with RTPtools [I]. We 
use rtpplay for streaming at the source node and 
rtpdump to record the packets received at the destina- 
tion. Voice traffic follows a constant bit rate (CBR) with 
an 80-byte voice packet transmitted every 10ms using 
G.711 codec, resulting in a data rate of 64kbps. Video 
traffic, on the other hand, tends to be more bursty. Fig- 
ure | plots a 10-second sample trace of a video source. 
The source transmits between two and three frames of 
data every second, where each frame consists of between 
three and seven 1X B packets. These packets are typi- 
cally sent within a couple of milliseconds. H.261 codec 
is used for the video traffic and the average bit rate is 
128kbps. 
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Figure 1: Sample video packet sizes transmitted by the source. 


3.3. MAC Layer Configurations 


In our experiments, all nodes operate in ad hoc mode on 
Channel 6 and use a static routing topology. The primary 
configuration parameters that we vary during the exper- 
iments focus on the wireless network interface cards. 
Specifically, we perform tests with the card operating at 
a fixed data rate (2M bps) and auto rate (auto-rate adapta- 
tion at 1, 2, 5.5 and 11/bps). In the auto-rate tests, the 
date rate increases as the number of successfully deliv- 
ered packets increases. Conversely, the transmission rate 
decreases when the number of packet errors increases. 
This mechanism is called Auto Rate Fallback (ARF) and 
is specified in the IEEE 802.11b standard [6]. We also 
investigate the impact of both the Request To Send/Clear 
To Send (RTS/CTS) mechanism and the maximum num- 
ber of retransmissions. By default, the maximum num- 
ber of retransmissions per packet is set to seven for small 
packets and four for large packets. RTS/CTS is recom- 
mended for large data packets! . 


'There is no specific RTS/CTS threshold value indicated in the 
TEEE 802.11b standard. 





3.4 Experiment Scenarios and Metrics 


Our tests are performed at night so that the impact of 
random interference (e.g., background noise, people and 
traffic on other wireless networks) is minimized. We also 
collect results during the day to examine the impact of 
these factors. 

We conduct the following set of experiments: 

1. We examine the impact of auto-rate adaptation of 
the wireless card by varying the data rate setting to 
be either fixed or auto-rate. In this scenario, the 
RTS/CTS is disabled and the maximum MAC re- 
transmission number is set to seven. 

2. We study the impact of RTS/CTS by comparing the 
performance with the RTS/CTS feature either en- 
abled or disabled. In this scenario, the data rate is 
fixed at 2Mbps and the maximum number of re- 
transmissions is seven. 

3. We investigate the impact of the number of trans- 
missions by varying the maximum retransmission 
value. In this scenario, the RTS/CTS is disabled and 
the data rate is fixed. 


The metrics used to evaluate performance are: 

1. Packet latency: the end-to-end packet transmission 

latency. 

Packet loss rate: the percentage of packets that are 

not successfully received at the destination. 

3. Inter-flow fairness: indicated by the variation of 
delay or loss among competing flows. 

4. Packet jitter: indicated by the variation of inter- 
arrival latency for packets of individual flows. 


N 


4 Experiment Results 


In this section, we evaluate the performance of video and 
audio traffic through multi-hop wireless paths and study 
the capacity of the mesh network. We also examine the 
impact of different traffic and network characteristics on 
the application performance. Further, we show the im- 
pact of different wireless network interface card config- 
urations. 


4.1 Capacity 


Table 1 shows the number of video and voice flows that 
the mesh network supports as the number of hops in- 
creases. For video data, we consider less than 1% packet 
loss acceptable. If a more resilient coding scheme is uti- 
lized, it is possible that a higher loss rate will be toler- 
able. For voice data, we consider 150ms as the interac- 
tive voice delay threshold [3]. We tested the performance 
with the the NIC set to a fixed data rate (2M bps) and with 
auto-rate adaptation. 
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Figure 2: Performance with increasing number of video streams. 


Table 1: Number of supported, concurrent flows at acceptable 
quality. 






























































We observe that as the length of the transmission 
path increases, the performance degrades and the latency 


am ; Sicee. 4 Sores. 5 and loss rate increase. However, the increase is non- 

oe z linear due to the increased interference from neighbor- 
Auto 30) ).9.)[. 3\p22, 11 |6]3]2 é are 

Fed Mba | 101613 )2 111413] 2 ing nodes. The network capacity is constrained by the 


number of hops. From the results, we also observe that 


increasing the transmission rate of the card does not nec- 
essarily increase the capacity. For instance, the num- 
ber of flows supported with the auto-rate feature (with 
maximum rate = 11 Mbps) is close to that of the fixed 
data rate (2M bps) in multi-hop scenarios, especially for 
voice flows with a large hop count. This result occurs 
because of the increased contention from neighboring 
nodes when the path length increases. With more packet 
contention and subsequent packet loss, the card will au- 


Intuitively, the network should support more voice 
traffic flows than video traffic because voice uses a lower 
date rate. However, as can be seen in Table 1, this is not 
the case. Instead, the packet sending rate plays a more 
important role in determining the capacity. Specifically, 
voice traffic has a higher packet generation rate of 100 
pkts/second, while the bursty video traffic has an aver- 


age rate of about 16 pkts/second. The higher sending 
rate leads to network congestion, while the packet size 
has negligible impact on the number of supportable flows 
in the network. To verify the impact of packet sizes, we 
also performed experiments with 200 byte voice packets. 
This results in a bit rate of 160kbps. The results indicate 
that the same number of flows are supported regardless 
of whether the rate is 64kbps or 160kbps. 


Figure 2 shows the average packet delivery latency and 
loss rate for video traffic with a fixed 2 bps data rate 
(Figures 2(a) and (d)) and auto-rate (Figures 2(b) and 
(e)). We do not include the results for voice traffic be- 
cause they are similar except that voice traffic in general 
incurs low delivery latency due to small packet sizes. 


tomatically fall back to a lower transmission rate. 

In our experiments, we notice that the auto-rate adap- 
tation follows a slow-start-like process. All nodes oper- 
ate at the lowest data rate initially. We also occasionally 
observe a surprisingly low video flow delivery rate for a 
small number of flows in the auto-rate scenario. This is 
because auto-rate does not always succeed in adapting to 
a higher transmission rate when traffic is bursty. How- 
ever, once the card succeeds in adaptation, a close-to- 
optimal throughput of about 6/ bps can be achieved [2]. 

Figures 2(c) and (f) compares the performance ob- 
tained during the day and at night for video flows travers- 
ing two hops with auto-rate. Interestingly, although our 
test nodes operate on a different channel than the other 
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Fi gure 3: Performance with increasing number of video streams. 


wireless networks in the building, we notice random in- 
terference and background noise during the day that sig- 
nificantly impacts the results. 


4.2 Inter-flow Variation 


Figures 3(a) and (d) show the fairness between com- 
peting video traffic flows when the network is operated 
in auto-rate mode. We notice that the latency variation 
among competing flows is significant when the network 
is not saturated. Flows started a couple of seconds af- 
ter the first flows experience up to three times more la- 
tency than earlier flows. When the network is congested, 
the loss rate of the flows exhibits similar trends. As the 
path length increases, the variation becomes more signif- 
icant due to the inter-flow contention between neighbor- 
ing nodes. The same patterns with voice data are also 
observed during our experiments. These results indicate 
the phenomena of “channel capture” by earlier admitted 
flows resulting in unfairness to later flows [7]. 


4.3. Intra-flow Variation 


Figure 4 illustrates the per packet delay for one individ- 
ual flow on a 2-hop connection. The gray line indicates 
the delay when the network is lightly loaded with four 
concurrent flows. The delay variation is in the range 
of 5ms to 200ms with an average of 48ms. The black 
line indicates the delay when the network is more heavily 


loaded with eight concurrent flows. Hence there are more 
significant variations in the range of 6ms and 1200ms 
with an average of 412ms. This indicates that with dif- 
ferent channel conditions, traffic jitter could severely im- 
pact the received video/voice quality. 
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Figure 4: Intra-flow packet variation. 


4.4 Impact of RTS/CTS 


RTS/CTS is recommended in the IEEE 802.11 standard 
to eliminate the hidden terminal problem. The standard 
also suggests that for small packets RTS/CTS should not 
be utilized because of its extra overhead. For larger pack- 
ets, RTS/CTS should be beneficial as a collision avoid- 
ance mechanism. Figures 3(b) and (e) show the impact of 
RTS/CTS by comparing the performance of video traffic 
with RTS/CTS enabled and disabled. The results indi- 
cate that even with large video packets, RTS/CTS does 
not usually offer a performance improvement in terms of 
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reducing latency and loss. On the contrary, it may actu- 
ally limit the capacity of the network. For instance, Fig- 
ures 3(b) and (e) show that in the 2-hop scenario, only 
four flows achieve satisfactory quality when RTS/CTS is 
enabled, while the network can support up to six flows 
when this feature is disabled. Our results suggest that 
RTS/CTS should not be used for multimedia traffic. 


4.5 Impact of MAC Retransmissions 


Figures 3(c) and (f) indicate the effect of changing the 
maximum number of MAC layer retransmissions on the 
delay and loss rate of the video traffic. A small maxi- 
mum retransmission value reduces the transmission la- 
tency over each hop, as shown in Figure 3(c). Such re- 
duction subsequently increases the capacity of the net- 
work if latency is the primary metric in consideration. 
The introduction of MAC retransmissions also signifi- 
cantly improves the packet delivery rate. As seen in the 
one hop scenario in Figure 3(f), the loss rate when no re- 
transmissions are enabled is constant, indicating possible 
background noise and interference. When retransmission 
is enabled, the loss rate significantly drops. However, 
there is no one ideal value for the maximum number of 
retransmissions. When the network becomes congested, 
the loss rate with no retransmissions is actually no more 
than that with a maximum of seven retransmissions. The 
difference also varies with the number of hops. Hence, 
investigation of the relationship between the maximum 
number of retransmissions and the number of hops of the 
path would help to find an optimal value to achieve better 
performance. 


5 Conclusions 


In this paper, we have presented our experimental study 
of multimedia traffic delivery in the UCSB MeshNet 
testbed. We have evaluated the performance of video and 
voice traffic through multi-hop wireless paths and stud- 
ied the network’s capacity. We also examined the impact 
of different traffic and network characteristics on the per- 
formance. To summarize, we have made the following 


observations: _ " : 
e The capacity of the network is constrained by the 


number of hops in the transmission path. 

e The number of flows supported by the network is 
mostly heavily influenced by the packet sending 
rate, not by the data rate or packet size. 

e Auto-rate adaptation does not always lead to capac- 
ity improvement when bursty traffic is present. 

e Channel capture can result in unfairness among 
competing flows. 

e Packet jitter variations can be significant in current 
802.11b networks. Solutions are needed to dampen 
the variation for real-time traffic delivery. 


e RTS/CTS does not typically help in improving per- 
formance of real-time traffic. 
e Finding an optimal value for the maximum retrans- 
mission number may help improve performance. 
We believe our study is beneficial for both wireless 
network capacity planning and protocol design. We have 
described our analysis methodology and utilities so that 
other researchers can draw upon our experience for their 
own mesh testbed experiments. We plan to continue our 
work studying experimental results obtained through our 
testbed. Specifically, we want to explore the techniques 
of reducing packet jitter in multimedia delivery and apply 
more advanced codec schemes and subjective evaluation 
methods to our traffic analysis. 
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Abstract 


The rapid deployment of wireless networks in various environments necessitates the development of new end-to-end 
tools that monitor and measure the properties of wireless paths well. In this paper, we implement AdHoc Probe, a 
recently proposed path capacity estimation tool specially designed for the multi-hop ad hoc wireless environment. 
We present an implementation of AdHoc Probe in Linux; discuss challenges in its deployment, and solutions to the 
various system issues encountered. We also evaluate the behavior/effectiveness of AdHoc Probe in various testbed 
setups; including an interfered setting that cannot be simulated. Experiment results validate the workings of AdHoc 
Probe and offer insights into how the capacity of a wireless path changes in real wireless environments. Our efforts 
provide a basis for realistic results that can be of assistance in activities such as capacity planning, protocol design, 


performance analysis, and etc. 


1. Introduction 


As the wireless Internet grows in size and connection 
complexity, new applications and services requirements 
necessitate the development of suitable end-to-end tools 
that monitor and measure the properties of wireless 
paths well. In particular, effective evaluation and meas- 
urement of the capacities along wireless paths are of 
realistic interest, especially to activities such as capacity 
planning, protocol design, performance analysis and 
system deployment. 


Although the path capacity estimation problem has been 
extensively studied in the literature, most tools work in 
the scenarios of wired and/or last-hop wireless networks 
and measure the bottleneck link capacity, e.g. 
{1][5][8][10]. The complexity and convergence time 
required for these schemes are not well suited for multi- 
hop ad hoc wireless networks. Moreover, the assump- 
tion of bidirectional setup of some of the above tech- 
niques has proved to yield detrimental results in ad hoc 
networks. 


In fact, end-to-end path capacity estimation in ad hoc 
wireless networks is much more challenging. Wireless 
capacity estimation depends not only on the rate of the 
“narrow” link along the path (as in a wired network), 
but also on the topology, path layout, interference be- 
tween nodes along the path and several other environ- 
mental parameters. Moreover, wireless capacity estima- 
tion must accommodate both fixed rate wireless net- 
works, and auto rate wireless networks, where the 
transmission rate can be dynamically adjusted to the 


propagation characteristics and energy requirements. An 
accurate capacity estimation mechanism must under- 
stand how the capacity of a wireless path is impacted by 
these factors respectively. 


Previous technique proposed by Li et al in [11] ad- 
dressed the adhoc end-to-end path capacity by sending a 
brute force UDP packet stream to measure the maxi- 
mum achievable throughput. This scheme produces very 
realistic results, but is not very practical since it heavily 
impacts existing traffic, and its result is affected by cur- 
rent on-going traffic conditions as well. 


AdHoc Probe, a recently proposed adhoc path capacity 
estimation tool by Chen et al [1], is a simple and effec- 
tive technique that aimed to simplify the adhoc path 
capacity estimation process. However, performance of 
AdHoc Probe was only studied through NS2 [19] simu- 
lations in [1]. Little understanding exists on the chal- 
lenges in deploying AdHoc Probe, as well as the effec- 
tiveness and behavior of AdHoc probe in real wireless 
environments. Therefore, it is the purpose of this study 
to reveal how AdHoc Probe would perform in real wire- 
less environments. 


Motivated by the above goals, we implement AdHoc 
Probe in Linux and conduct in-depth evaluations in 
various controlled wireless testbed, to assess the effi- 
cacy of AdHoc Probe in a real network deployment. 
Important system issues commonly associated with such 
end-to-end measurement tools, such as time synchroni- 
zation and clock skew, are discussed with proposed 
solutions. We also evaluate the effect of auto rate wire- 
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less radios experimentally by varying the distances be- 
tween nodes as well as interfered settings/patterns that 
cannot be simulated via NS2. An important differentia- 
tion between auto rate radio and multi-hopping, in terms 
of the impact on wireless path capacities, is also among 
our goals. 


Our experiment results show that AdHoc Probe is able 
to accurately measure the wireless path capacity in all 
cases of fixed rate networks. Moreover, AdHoc Probe is 
able to track the dynamic rate adaptation of an auto rate 
wireless link in a timely and accurate manner. 


The rest of the paper is organized as follows. In section 
2, we briefly describe the AdHoc Probe mechanism. An 
in-depth discussion of related system issues and their 
solutions is presented in Section 3. In section 4, we pre- 
sent testbed experiment results to evaluate the efficacy 
of AdHoc Probe in both fixed and auto rate wireless 
networks. Finally, section 5 concludes the paper. 


2. AdHoc Probe Overview 


AdHoc Probe is an end-to-end tool that measures the 
capacity of a multi-hop wireless path in an ad hoc net- 
work. Inspired by CapProbe [8], AdHoc Probe relies on 
the packet-pair technique to provide capacity estimation 
in wireless networks. However, while CapProbe is de- 
signed to estimate the bottleneck link capacity in a 
round-trip fashion, AdHoc Probe intends to estimate the 
end-to-end path rate based on one-way measurements. 
The end-to-end path rate is the maximum achievable 
rate over the wireless path in the absence of any com- 
peting traffic. The maximum achievable rate (in the 
absence of competing traffic) is typically lower than the 
nominal channel transmission rate due to a variety of 
reasons including multi-hopping, unique features of 
wireless networks (e.g. RTS/CTS mechanism), link rate 
adaptation techniques, etc. AdHoc Probe is able to ac- 
curately measure such achievable rate. 


The basic one-way AdHoc Probe algorithm is derived 
from the round-trip CapProbe mechanism. Probing 
packet pairs of fixed size are sent back-to-back from the 
sender to the receiver. The sending time is stamped on 
every packet by the sender, the One Way Delay (OWD) 
is calculated at the receiver, and the path capacity (i.e. 
rate) estimation is performed at the receiver and com- 
municated to the sender. 


The receiver measures the OWD of each packet as the 
difference between the receiving time (clocked at the 
receiver) and the sending time (stamped by the sender 


in the packet header). The OWD sum is then computed. 
The “good” packet-pair samples (i.e. the packet pairs 
encountering no cross traffic) are those with minimum 
OWD sum (as shown in Figure 1), and the correspond- 
ing capacity is given by C=P/T, where P is the packet 
size and T is the dispersion of the packet pair. 


AdHoc Probe does not implement the “convergence 
test” as CapProbe does in order to make the algorithm 
simple, fast, and timely to the highly varying character- 
istics of wireless networks. Instead, AdHoc Probe sim- 
ply reports the capacity estimation after receiving a cer- 
tain number of samples, say N. Similar to CapProbe, the 
accuracy of capacity estimation increases as N grows. 
However, a large N value is not suitable for mobile 
wireless networks as it will lead to high latency in esti- 
mation and may not allow us to capture the dynamic 
properties of the wireless network. 


1 
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Figure 1: AdHoc Probe capacity estimate using the 
sample with minimum OWD sum. 


Apart from the number of samples, N, the latency of the 
estimate also depends on the probing packets sending 
rate (i.e. the probing rate). For simplicity, AdHoc Probe 
simply sends probing packets (with the packet size of P 
bytes) using a CBR rate (i.e. R packet-pair/second, or 
equivalently 2*P*R bytes/second). As a result, the ex- 
pected duration for one estimate is approximately N/R 
seconds. Clearly, the larger R is, the less time a capacity 
estimation process takes. However, R should be upper- 
bounded since a large R may disturb the ongoing fore- 
ground traffic in the network or even congest the net- 
work. As a result, the capacity estimate may become 
inaccurate (hard to get one good sample) or extremely 
slow (packets are lost due to congestion). 


The probing parameters N and R need to be carefully 
tuned in accordance with the underlying network prop- 
erties and by trading off precision for speed. This trade- 
off clearly depends on the application. In this paper, we 
simply set N = 200, P= 1500, and R = 4 sample 
pairs/second for the testbed experiments. 
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3. System Issues 


In this section, we will discuss the seriousness of system 
issues encountered and present solutions that mitigate 
those problems. In subsection 3.1, we will first discuss 
existing Auto Rate schemes in wireless radios, allowing 
us to properly investigate and distinguish how Auto 
Rate radios and wireless multi-hopping affects wireless 
capacity, respectively. We will then discuss the clock 
screw problem in subsection 3.2. Finally, we describe 
the system time synchronization issue and report the 
implementation details of necessary “correction” in 
subsection 3.3. 


3.1. Wireless Auto Rate 


In our experiments, it is important to be aware of how 
existing Auto Rate schemes work, so we can properly 
investigate how Auto Rate radios influence wireless 
capacity. Auto Rate functionality is important for 
multi-rate wireless devices to maximize the utilization 
of network resources. For instance, by simply adjusting 
the transmission data rate, one can achieve higher data 
throughput with the higher data rate mode, or increase 
the transmission range and robustness against interfer- 
ence by using a lower data rate mode. Additionally, 
even within the same data rate mode, the overall data 
throughput can be improved by opportunistically taking 
advantage of the channel coherence time (duration for 
which the wireless node has better-than-average channel 
conditions). Finally, data rate can be changed to save 
energy [15]. 


Several auto rate schemes have been proposed to ex- 
ploit the multi-rate capability. They can be categorized 
into two types: Adaptive Rate schemes (e.g. ARF [7], 
RBAR [4], and AARF [9]) and Opportunistic Schedul- 
ing schemes (e.g. OAR [16] [18] and MAD [6]). 


Adaptive Rate schemes could be either sender based or 
receiver based. Auto Rate Fallback (ARF) [7] is the first 
published and implemented sender based rate adapta- 
tion algorithm. The basic idea of ARF is to start the 
transmission using highest rate and switch to lower rate 
when | or 2 consecutive failures occur. ARF also starts 
a timer upon rate dropping. When either the timer ex- 
pires or 10 successfully received acknowledgements are 
counted, the transmission rate is upgraded to a higher 
rate and the timer is reset. The drawbacks of ARF are: 
(a) the heuristic based ARF cannot adapt effectively in a 
rapidly varying wireless channel, and (b) ARF data rate 
tends to suffer from high oscillation even when the 
wireless channel is not rapidly changing. In [9], 
Mathieu et al propose Adaptive ARF (AARF) to adapt 


the threshold settings of ARF in accordance to the 
channel conditions. As a result, the frequent rate oscilla- 
tions in ARF are mitigated. 


3.2. System Time Synchronization Issue 
The OWD measurement in AdHoc Probe is indeed 


problematic on a real testbed. Unlike the perfect time 
synchronization provided by the simulator, the system 


clocks of the two end hosts are usually not synchronized. 


As a result, the measured OWD will not be identical to 
the actual OWD. Though some software packages and 
service protocols (e.g. NTP [12]) have been proposed to 
enable time synchronization of network hosts, one can 
not guarantee the two end hosts are always synchro- 
nized before the estimation. Thus, a successful capacity 
estimation technique should not rely on any assump- 
tions of a perfectly time-synchronized system. We now 
provide simple analysis on the AdHoc Probe algorithm 
and show that AdHoc Probe works well even when the 
system time is not perfectly synchronized. 


Suppose 6 is the constant time offset between the Ad- 
Hoc Probe sender and receiver. For the i-th packet pair 
sample, the sending time is stamped Tyeng;, and the re- 
ceiving times (on the receiver) are T,,..y;,; for the first 
packet and T,...2; for the second packet, respectively. 
Therefore, the measured OWD sum (S’) and the actual 
OWD sum (5S) of the i-th packet pair sample are: 


S,'= Trecvts — Teena) + Treva ~ Tends) d) 
S, = Trecrns — Trends — 9) + Trcv2s ~ Frenas ~ 8) (2) 
= S,-26 


Thus the difference between S; and S;’ is a constant 26 
for all packet pairs. If S=min(S;) for i =1...n, k € 
[1...n], then S,’=min(S;’) for i =1...n and vice versa. By 
filtering out those samples of non-minimum S’, it is 
easy to identify the “good sample” that has the mini- 
mum S’ and S, and the capacity estimation is computed 
by using the interval between this packet pair sample. 
Clearly, the interval is not affected by the time offset. 
Therefore, AdHoc Probe is able to absorb the constant 
time offset 5 between the sender and the receiver and 
produce an accurate capacity estimate. 


3.3. Clock Screw Issue 


In additional to the time synchronization issue, the de- 
ployment of one-way AdHoc Probe may also suffer 
from the clock skew problem, i.e. the clock “drift” is 
not identical on different machines. Figure 2 shows an 
example of actual OWD measurements, when we send 
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UDP packets (4 packets per second) from one laptop to 
the other using 802.11b. The relative OWD (i.e. OWD,- 
OWD, for the i-th measurement) can be skewed by 1 
millisecond after only 80 packets (i.e. 20 seconds)! This 
is a very big error relative to the typical delay sum, in 
the order of tens of ms (as seen in Figure 2). As a result, 
when the OWD measurements are affected by an in- 
creasing (decreasing) skew, early (late) sample tend to 
get selected by AdHoc Probe as the “good” sample. 





0 s ie 6 0 
Tove 08) 


Figure 2: Illustration of clock skew problem in 
OWD sum measurements. 


More specifically, when the clock drift is skewed, the 
time offset of the two machines is not constant. We use 
A(t) to denote the time offset function, where ¢ is the 
system time at the receiver. The actual OWD sum of the 
i-th packet pair sample is then revised as 


S; = Teeny — Tents — A Trees) + Tpecvas — Teens — A(Treeva)) (3) 
= 5) A (Trees) ATpecv2s) 

Unlike the result in the previous subsection, S;’=min(5;’) 
for i =1...n does not infer S=min(S;) for i =1...n. It 
turns out that the sample with the minimum measured 
OWD sum is not guaranteed to be the “good sample”, 
which has the minimum actual OWD sum. Therefore, in 
order to obtain the “good sample”, it is necessary to 
calibrate the measured OWD sum and remove the ef- 
fect of A(t). 


The calibration problem has been first studied in [14], 
in which Paxson used forward and backward path delay 
measurements to deal with this problem. However, this 
approach requires some heuristic tuning, and it is not 
feasible for pure one-way estimation. The linear regres- 
sion algorithm is discussed in both [13] and [14]. How- 
ever, it only works well if the network delays are nor- 
mally distributed. [13] also formulates this problem as a 
linear program and solves it using standard algorithms 
in [3]. In this study, we employ a convex-hull based 
approach [17], which gives results similar to the linear 
programming approach, and in addition can handle 
clock resets and velocity adjustments as well. Moreover, 


the complexity of the convex-hull based approach is 
O(n), and is easily embedded in AdHoc Probe. 


Here, we assume the time offset function A() is mono- 
tonic with either an increasing or a decreasing trend. 
The trend of A(t) can be determined by the alg_trend 
algorithm, as shown in Figure 3 with a manual threshold 
setting K. The smaller K is, the more sensitively the 
algorithm behaves. In this paper, we set K=N/3 for all 
experiments. 





Algorithm alg trend: 
trend = 0; 
For i= 2towN 
If S’; > S’;.; then trend++; 
If S’; < S‘j-; then trend--; 
End for 
If trend>K, A(t) is with increasing trend 
If trend<K, A(t) is with decreasing trend 








Figure 3: Algorithm for determining the trend of 
offset function, A(t). 


Once the trend of A(t) is found, the convex-hull calibra- 
tion algorithm is applied. As shown in Figure 4, the 
calibration algorithm [17] will find a lower bound of 
skewed measurements when the trend is increasing or 
an upper bound when the trend is decreasing. We as- 
sume A(Z) is a piecewise linear function; therefore, it is 
sufficient, but not necessary, that all good samples lie 
on the lower/upper bound curve. 





Figure 4: Illustration of convex-hull based ap- 
proach. (a) the increasing trend case; (b) the de- 
creasing trend case. 


Suppose Q, denotes the set of data points lying on the 
bound curve of OWD measurements of the first packet 
in the probing samples, and Qs denotes the set of data 
points lying on the bound curve of S’. Ideally (i.e. each 
data point in Q, is with the minimum OWD of the first 
packet, and each data point in Qs: is with the minimum 
OWD sum), Qs C Q;. However, since Q; and Qs: may 
also contain samples that are “not good”, Qs: C Q, does 
not always hold. In order to improve the accuracy of 
AdHoc Probe estimation, we identify the good samples 
by taking the intersection of Q; and Qs, since a good 
sample must have both the minimum OWD of the first 
packet, and the minimum OWD sum. For each sample 
in the intersection set of Q; and Qs;, one capacity esti- 
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mation is made accordingly. AdHoc Probe then reports 
its end-to-end path capacity estimation result by taking 
the average of those estimates. 


4. Testbed Experiments 


Here, we perform testbed experiments to measure path 
capacities of wireless ad hoc networks using AdHoc 
Probe. Implementation issues such as time synchroni- 
zation and clock skew are addressed. We experiment 
with AdHoc Probe in both fixed rate and auto rate ac- 
tual wireless configurations in the lab. Auto rate ad- 
justments are induced by varying the physical distances 
between nodes and by subjecting the 802.11b links to 
Bluetooth interference. 


4.1. Experimental Results in Fixed Rate 
Wireless Networks 


The testbed was first set to validate the path capacity on 
multi-hop fixed rate wireless networks. We placed sev- 
eral 802.11b laptops about 70 ~ 80 meters apart in a 
chain topology. The wireless rate was fixed at 2Mbps. 
20 capacity estimates were collected for each path 
length (i.e. each number of hops). Each run included 
200 packet pair samples, and 4 samples were injected 
every second. The experiment is conducted without 
cross traffic, and the average and standard deviation of 
the capacity estimates is presented below in Figure 5. 


Copactey (Mbps) 





Number of hops. 


Figure 5: Experiment results of AdHoc Probe on 
wireless multihop testbed (transmission rate is 
2Mbps on each link). 


From the results, it is obvious that the effective capacity 
of a chain topology decreases as the hop length in- 
creases, and the estimate remains constant after the 
number of hops becomes larger than 4. 


4.2. Experimental Results of Auto Rate 
Wireless Networks Triggered by Displace- 
ments 


To experimentally validate the relationship between 
source-destination distance and path capacity, we meas- 
ured the path capacity between auto rate capable nodes 
when the distance varies by 20 meter increments. The 
data transmission rate can adapt in the range {11Mbps, 
5.5Mbps, 2 Mbps, 1 Mbps}. Four AdHoc Probe sam- 
ples were collected every second and each run consists 
of 200 samples. The experiment was conducted without 
cross traffic. 20 capacity estimates were collected, and 
their average and standard deviation are presented be- 
low in Figure 6. 
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Figure 6: Experiment results of 802.11b one hop 
connection (auto rate) with different distance be- 
tween two hosts. 


From the results, the estimated capacity remains basi- 
cally unchanged when the source-destination pair is 
within 0-60 meters (the average effective one-way ca- 
pacity is approximately 4.4Mbps, which corresponding 
to the 11Mbps modem rate when the various O/H com- 
ponents are factored out). When the distance between 
the source and the destination node increases beyond 60 
meters, we observed a decrease in the measured capac- 
ity. In particularly, when the distance between the 
source-destination reaches 80 meters, AdHoc Probe 
measures an average effective capacity of ~3Mbps, cor- 
responding to 5.5 Mbps modem rate. When the distance 
between source-destination reaches 100 meters, we 
measured an average effective capacity of ~1Mbps, 
which again, corresponds to 1Mbps modem rate. The 
experimental results thus confirm the relationship be- 
tween source-destination distance and path capacity. 


4.3. Experimental Results with Bluetooth 
Interference 


Rate adaptation can be triggered not only by a change in 
distance but also by wireless interference. In fact, inter- 
ference has the same effect as reducing the signal to 
noise ratio as distance does. 


' The effective capacity of a one-hop 802.11b link can be found at 
http://www.uninett.no/wlan/throughput.html 
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To investigate the influence of wireless interference on 
effective capacity of a wireless link, we set up an ex- 
periment with a single hop 802.11b path interfered by 
Bluetooth. Figure 7 illustrates the testbed configuration. 
Two 802.11b laptops (i.e. AdHoc Probe sender and 
receiver) are placed 10 meters apart, and two Bluetooth 
laptops (the interference generators) communicate with 
each other creating interference to the 802.11 receiver. 
The Bluetooth pair is placed at a varying distance from 
the 802.11 receiver (from 0 to 9m). The Bluetooth 
source sends a CBR traffic to the Bluetooth receiver at 
240kbps (1500 bytes/packet; 20 packets/second). Since 
Bluetooth and 802.11b use the same radio frequency 
band (i.e. 2.4GHz), they interfere with each other, and 
the link quality of the 802.11b connection degrades. As 
a result, the 802.11b sender adjusts its rate using ARF 
attempting to adapt to the changing channel conditions. 





Figure 7: Auto Rate 802.11b Testbed with Bluetooth 
interference. 


For each data point, 20 AdHoc Probe tests were made, 
each test consisting of 200 packet pair samples. Probing 
rate is 5 packet-pairs per second. The average and stan- 
dard deviation of the capacity estimates are presented 
below in Figure 8. 
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Figure 8: Experiment results of 802.11b with auto 
rate and with Bluetooth interference from varying 
distance. 


From the results, the average capacity estimate is con- 
sistently in the 4Mbps range, which is what we expect 
for a single hop 11Mbps channel. The estimate is very 
sharp for Bluetooth beyond 3m. For zero distance, the 
estimate oscillates as the Auto Rate controller tries to 
keep up with the changes. It is remarkable that the aver- 
age estimate at zero Bluetooth distance is quite close to 
the actual rate. 


5. Conclusion 


In this paper, we have implement and conduct an in- 
depth evaluation on the effectiveness of AdHoc Probe, 
a newly proposed end-to-end path capacity estimation 
tool designed for multi-hop ad hoc wireless networks. 
Important system issues associated with the mechanism, 
such as time synchronization and clock skew, were dis- 
cuss in detail, and solutions were presented. Effects of 
the auto rate wireless radio on wireless path capacity 
are also studied and evaluated experimentally by vary- 
ing the distances between nodes as well as the interfer- 
ence patterns. We have also investigated the respective 
effects of auto rate radio and multi-hopping on wireless 
path capacities. Our experiment results have shown that 
AdHoc Probe is a useful and practical tool that can in- 
deed be deployed in real wireless networks. It is able to 
accurately measure the wireless path capacity in all 
cases of fixed rate networks, and track the rate adapta- 
tion of an auto rate wireless link timely and correctly. 
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Abstract 


Mobile ad hoc networks (MANETs) have inherently dy- 
namic topologies. It is important to be able to determine 
the reliability of the communication paths created un- 
der these difficult circumstances. For this purpose, mo- 
bility metrics have been proposed in the literature, but 
most existing research is based on simulation results and 
empirical analysis. We consider two metrics, link per- 
sistence and path persistence, and develop an analytical 
framework to derive their exact expressions as well as 
the corresponding link residual time and path residual 
time, under a random mobility environment. Such ex- 
act expressions constitute precise mathematical relation- 
ships between the network connectivity and the mobility 
of mobile nodes. This framework could be used to de- 
velop efficient algorithms for medium access control, or 
to optimize existing network routing protocols. 


1 Introduction 


Mobile ad hoc networks are comprised of mobile nodes 
communicating via wireless links. Due to the mobility, 
communication paths are dynamic, affecting path relia- 
bility. Meaningful analysis of the reliability of these con- 
stituent links is crucial to understanding the reliability of 
the paths themselves. Node mobility leads to changes in 
network topology resulting in link additions and break- 
ages, and alteration of traffic patterns and/or traffic dis- 
tributions. Routing protocols [1, 2, 3] based on mobility 
metric prediction have been shown to increase the packet 
delivery ratio and reduce routing overhead. 

In this paper, we consider the notions of link persis- 
tence and path persistence to describe the continuous 
link and path availabilities, respectively, for an active 
communication route. The link (path) persistence is the 
probability that a link (path) lasts constantly until a fu- 
ture time, k, given that it existed at time 0. From theo- 
retical analyses of the link (path) persistence, we derive 


the expected residual time for an active link (path). The 
residual time is evaluated deterministically in [1, 2], by 
simulation in [4, 5, 6], and by calculation in [7]. Note 
that the various mobility measures have been given dif- 
ferent names by different authors. 


A similar measure to link persistence, link availability, 
is considered by Jiang et al [8]. The link availability is 
approximated as the ratio of the mean time a link will be 
continuously available to a link prediction time. The cal- 
culation method in [8] relies on a parameter, ¢, that must 
be experimentally determined. In [9], link availability is 
also considered but, in this case, a link is considered to 
be available at k even if it has undergone failure during 
the time between 0 and k. Further, in [7] an expression 
for link availability, using a simple straight line mobility 
model, is derived. 


Our notion of link or path persistence requires a ran- 
dom mobility model [10] governing the behaviour of the 
nodes in the network. We assume nodes move according 
to a generalisation of the Random Walk Mobility Model. 
Such an assumption is clearly not realistic, but may be 
useful as an aid to predicting link reliability for rout- 
ing purposes [9]. Moreover, random mobility models are 
regularly used for protocol evaluation [5], so our work is 
important to facilitate comparison of the evaluation envi- 
ronment with practical implementation environments. 


This paper is organised as follows. In Section 2 we 
present definitions for the mobility metrics investigated 
in this paper. In Section 3 we develop an expression for 
the PDF of the separation distance between an arbitrary 
pair of mobile nodes after one epoch, and generalize the 
results to a network of nodes with i.i.d. mobility. In Sec- 
tion 4 we develop a Markov chain model for the evolu- 
tion of the separation distance between two nodes. This 
Markov model is applied, in Section 5, to the determi- 
nation of expressions for a range of mobility metrics. In 
Section 6 we compare our theoretical and simulation re- 
sults. Finally, we present conclusions in Section 7. 
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2 Mobility Metric Definitions 


While fading links are the norm in wireless communica- 
tion networks [11], the existing literature on mobility in 
MANETs concentrates on “binary” links. That is, links 
are understood to be “on” or “off” at any point in time. 
Schemes which use network topology information are 
sensitive to the length of time for which a link is consis- 
tently “on”. Therefore, we consider the following met- 
rics, which assume that the link is “‘on”, and ask how long 
it will continue to be “on 


e Link Persistence, P,(k): Given an active link be- 
tween two nodes at time 0, the persistence of this 
link, Pz(k), until (at least) epoch k is defined as 
the probability that the link continuously lasts until 
epoch k. 


Px(k) & Pr{Lasts until k|Available at 0} (1) 


e Link Residual Time, R,: Given an active link be- 
tween two nodes at time 0, the link residual time, 
Rt, is the length of time for which the link will 
continue to exist until it is broken. 


e Path Persistence, Pp(k;h): Given an active path 
with h hops between two nodes at time 0, the path 
persistence, at epoch k, is defined as the probabil- 
ity that the path will continuously last until at least 
epoch k. 


Pp(k;h) £ Pr{Last until k|Available at 0} (2) 


Path Residual Time, R-p(h): Given an active path 
with h hops between two nodes at time 0, the path 
residual time, Rp(h), is the length of time for 
which the path will continue to exist. 


3 Node Separation After One Epoch 


In this paper, we assume that each mobile node moves 
with a velocity uniformly distributed in both speed, V, 
and direction, ®. Both the speed and direction change in 
each epoch but are constant for the duration of an epoch, 
and independent of each other. The speed has mean, @, 
and variance 67/3, such that V € {0 — 6,0 + 6}. The 
direction, ®, is uniformly distributed in (0, 27). This ran- 
dom mobility model is widely used to analyze route sta- 
bility in multi-hop mobile environments [2, 7, 12]. 

The status of a wireless link depends on numerous sys- 
tem and environmental factors that affect transmitter and 
receiver transmission range. A widely applied, albeit op- 
timistic, model is used in this paper, whereby transmis- 
sion range is approximated by a circle of radius r cor- 
responding to a signal strength threshold. If the separa- 
tion distance between a given pair of nodes is less than 





Node i at epoch m 
Node j at epoch m+1 





Node i at epoch m+1 


Figure 1: Relationship between the node movement vec- 
tors Vi and V; of nodes i and j, relative movement 
vector, xX, initial separation distance, /,,, and separation 
vector, Deensits 


r, it is assumed the link between them is active. Let the 
random variable representing the separation distance be- 
tween two nodes at epoch m be L,, and let l,, denote an 
instance of Lm. The PDF, f7,..}Lm (lm+illm), forms a 
basis for the derivations of expressions for the metrics 
given in Section 2. We derive this PDF below. 


3.1 Relative Movement Between 2 Nodes 


To determine fr... ,|£,.(Im+illm), we begin with the 
PDF of the relative movement between a given pair of 
nodes, labelled i and 7. The relationship between the rel- 
ative movement vector, X Be in any given epoch, and | the 


node velocity vectors, V; and Vj, is X = Vy = Vis 
as depicted in Fig. 1. Let X be the random ‘variable 


representing the magnitude of Xs similarly for V; and 
V;. Let W be the angle between V; and Vj. As X = 

Ve + Vv? — 
form to obtain the joint PDF: 


2V,V; cos VW, we use the Jacobian trans- 


fx, V;,V;(@ Vi, 07) = 
2x fu,vz,v;(v; Vis Vj) 


(3) 


Gd red 
f-vul—2 





Qu2u? + Qu7x? + Q3a? — v 


As W is uniformly distributed in [0, 7) and V;, V; and © 
are independent, we can simplify (3) to 


FX,Vi,V;(@, Vi, Yj) = 








(4) 


y2qy2 1 Day 2a2 1 Day2a-2 4 4 a 
Queu7 + + % 2 ve —2 
UF U5 UFL UZT UV; 5 


Then the marginal PDF of the magnitude of the relative 
movement is, 


T+S TLS 
x(z) = if | Fx,V;,V;(, Vi, vj )duidv;. (5) 
o-5 Jo-5 
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Thus, (4) and (5) describe the behaviour of the relative 
distance, X, between a given pair of nodes, i and j, in 
any one epoch. 


3.2 Calculation of the Separation Distance 
— => = 
From Fig. 1, Lm41= | m +X. Let © from Fig. | be 


uniformly distributed in the interval [0, 27). The condi- 
tional PDF is 


= O(a, 9) 
Fims1|LmO(lm+illm; 4) = fx,e(x, 4) eat 
lin 
= fx,o(a, 8) = : ©) 
2, — 2, sin? @ 
where « = I, cos6 + 4/I?,,, — 12, sin” @. Since the 





magnitude and phase are independent, we obtain 


-2[ (-—— 


where 0 < a < max(V, + 
relationship between X, V; and V;. 

Next, we use f,...4|Lin (lm-+illm) to derive the node 
separation distance PDF after k epochs. 


lm+1 


,/l2,,, — [2, sin? @ 
(7) 


V;), due to the triangular 
By 


Fims.|Lm (lm+i|lm) ss —— 9, 


4 Markov Chain Model of Separation 


In Section 3 we derived the PDF of the distance between 
a given pair of nodes in epoch m + 1, m € Z*, given 
the separation distance in epoch m. That is, the separa- 
tion distance in epoch m can be represented as a random 
variable, L,,. The evolution of the separation distance 
can be represented by a sequence of random variables, 
{-++ ,Lm—1,Lm,Lm+i,+++}. So, the relationship be- 
tween the separation distances in a sequence of epochs 
readily lends itself to modelling via a Markov chain pro- 
cess. 


4.1 Transition Model 


a & ei en Cnet 





Absorbing 
State 





‘Separation 
Distance 


Figure 2: State space for distance between a pair of 
nodes, where separations outside of the transmission 
range (absorbing state) result in a link being discarded. 





We first define the state space governing the range of 
node separation distances, 0 < 1, < oo. We divide the 
interval [0,7) into n bins of width ¢. If a link is active, 
lm falls into one of these bins, as shown in Fig. 2. The 
ith bin corresponds to the ith state, denoted e;. The (n + 
1)th state, corresponding to l;, > 1, is defined as the 
absorbing state. A separation distance in the absorbing 
state indicates a broken link. If the nodes move back 
within communication range, a new link is considered 
to have been formed. The distance, Ly, is in e; if the 
following conditions hold, 

Im € ei e(i-1)<Ilm<ei ie [1,n], 
(8) 


Lin € €n41 &lm >7 i=n+1. 


4.2 Initial Condition Vector 


The initial condition vector denotes the probability of the 
initial separation distance, Lo, being in each state at time 
0. It has entries 
Pe; (0) = (9) 
We assume nodes are initially uniformly distributed. 
Since they move according to a random walk, they re- 
main (approximately) uniformly distributed in the trans- 
mission region. Therefore, if a link exists the initial sep- 
aration distance, Lo, has a linear distribution [13]: 


Pr(Lo € e;). 


2lo 


fio (lo) = om O<lo <r, (10) 


n 
bo 


Pe, (0) = (21-1), OSi<n. 


ayy 


vd 


4.3 Transition Matrix 


Imsildm) 


Sista 


& 2 








Figure 3: Shows a;,;, the probability of transferring from 
e; to e; after one epoch, for various j. 


Let L,, be in e;. Then, after one epoch, L+1, must 
be in the range [lm — 2(0 +6), lm + 2(U0 + 6)]. This cor- 
responds to Lm+1 being in e; such that j € [max(1,i — 
7), min(i + y, + 1)], where y = [2(0 + 6) /e], is the 
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maximum number of bins that can be traversed in a sin- 
gle epoch. The transition matrix is denoted by 


a1 Qn An+1 
A= : : (12) 
Qn,1 Gnn Ann+1 
O - 0 1 


where a;; is the probability of transition from e; to e; 
in a given epoch. We note that V i, j, aij > O and 
ys aj; = 1. The last row in (12) represents transition 
from absorbing state. 

To calculate the transition probabilities between non- 
absorbing states, illustrated in Fig. 3, consider the state 
transition probabilities at epoch m, and using (7) 

aij = Pr(e 


7G - ej) = 


(13) 


Fist |Lm (bmtillm) fim (lm )dlmdlm-+1- 


The PDF fr,, (lm) changes with m. However, if € is 
sufficiently small, and e; is known, we can assume that 
lm is approximately uniformly distributed within the ith 
bin. In this case, 

Fr Ubu) Te. (14) 
Moreover, we can approximate the PDF of the condi- 


tioned separation distance from any point in e; to any 
point in e; using the midpoints of the two states: 


Fomst|Lm lm-+1|lm 
(15) 
Thus, from (13), (14) and (15) we can write 


ij © EFimealim (i —1/2)el@-1/2)e]. (16) 


4.4 Distribution After i Epochs 


According to the properties of Markov Chains, we can 
use A and P(0) to determine the probability of the sepa- 
ration distance being in state e; after k epochs: 


PO) A‘, 
a7) 


P(k) = [Pes (k) Pes (k) +++ Pensa (k)] = 


5 Mobility Metric Calculations 


Having developed a Markov chain model for the evolu- 
tion of the node separation, we now derive expressions 
for the mobility metrics defined in Section 2. 


) © fomsrlim ( — 1/2)el(@ — 1/2)e] - 


Link Persistence, Pz(k): The probability of the link 
being in existence after k epochs is the probability that 
the separation distance is in a non-absorbing state: 


) = ope. (hk) 
i=l 


where pe, (k) can be calculated from (17). 


Prk =] 


— Peng (kK), (18) 


Link Residual Time, ?;: 
link residual time, is: 


The CDF, Fr, (k), of the 


Fr,(k) =Pr{Ry < k} =1—Pz(k). (19) 
Then, the PDF of the link residual time is 
Fri (k) = Pr{Rp = k} = Pr(k — 1) — Pr(k). (20) 


The expected value of the link residual time is 


E{R1} = Sok fre (h) = ok [Pr (k-1)— Pr (A). 
k=1 k=1 


(21) 


Path Persistence, Pp (k;h): For a path to persist, each 
of the component links must persist: 


[Pu 


p (k; h) (22) 


Path Residual Time, Rp(h): 
FR p(n)(k; h), of the path residual time is 


The CDF, 


Frp(n)(kj h) = Pr{Rp(h) < k} = 1—Pp(k; h) (23) 
Therefore, the PDF of the path residual time is 
fre ny(ks h) 


And, the expected value of the path residual time is 


=Pp(k—1;h)—Pp(k;h). (24) 


E{Rp(h)} = Y)k [Pp(k—1;h) — Pp(k;h)]. (25) 
k=1 


6 Simulation Results 


We verify all analytically derived expressions for the mo- 
bility metrics by simulation. The simulations were con- 
ducted with MNs moving according to the description in 
Section 3. 

The network consisted of 100 nodes initially placed 
randomly in a square plane of side 1000 distance units. 
We use the generic term “units” rather than, say, m or km 
because it is the relative and not the absolute distances 
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that are important. Each MN had a maximum transmis- 
sion range of r = 100 units, with between 1000 and 5000 
epochs per trial for 3000 trials. 

Figure 4 illustrates the comparisons of the simulation 
results to the theoretical calculations. The link persis- 
tence, shown in Fig. 4(a), decreases with increasing sim- 
ulation time and, at a greater rate with increasing ratio 
of mean node speed to transmission range, 0/7. Fur- 
ther, the path persistence drops off at a greater rate than 
the link persistence, for the same mean node speed, as 
would be expected. The path persistence also drops off 
more quickly with an increased number of hops, as there 
is more chance of an individual link breaking. 

In the bounded simulation environment, MNs were 
“reflected” back into the simulation area, if their move- 
ment would otherwise take them outside. Consequently, 
nodes near the edge are more likely to remain in trans- 
mission range, and the link persistence is artificially in- 
creased, compared to that for the unbounded simulation 
area. The experimental results for the bounded area are 
still close to the calculated results, as expected, though 
not as well matched. 

The expected link and path residual times have been 
plotted against the second order of r/¥, each showing a 
linear relationship, particularly for larger ratios. As ex- 
pected, E{Rp} is much lower than E{R, } for the same 
communication range to speed ratio. Finally, the prob- 
ability distributions of R, and Rp show that the path 
residual time is more likely to have a shorter length, in 
epochs, than the link residual time. 


7 Conclusions 


Frequent changes in network topology caused by mobil- 
ity in MANETs imposes great challenges for develop- 
ing efficient routing algorithms. The theoretical analy- 
sis framework presented in this paper provides a better 
understanding of network behavior under mobility and 
some fundamental work on the issue of path stability. We 
propose link persistence and path persistence for evalu- 
ating link and path stability. The Markov chain model 
used in this paper, has enabled us to accurately determine 
a series of mobility metrics. These calculations are use- 
ful for comparison of artificial mobility behaviours with 
actual network implementation scenarios. The analytical 
results can be readily applied to various adaptive routing 
protocols that use corresponding mobility metrics. 
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